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Dear Small School Leader: 

Management Strategies for Administrators in Small Schools is the 
theme for Information Exchange Packet Number 7, the second of two 
such packets developed for Small Schools Network member districts 
during the 1988-89 school year. 

As always, the topic of this packet was determined by members of 
the Small Schools Network. We are especially pleased that three 
SSN district administrators have chosen to share some of their 
most effective management strategies with other Network members. 
Those methods are listed in a flyer at rhe front of this packet. 

In compiling Information Exchange Packet Number 7, we found 
relatively little information geared specifically to the needs of 
small schools administrators. Management Strategies for 
Aflainistrators in Small Schools contains what we feel are several 
of the most timely and insightful of the available resources. We 
have also included a listing of additional books, reports, and 
articles you may want to explore as you plan or re-evaluate your 
own needs. For convenience, the packet is divided into two 
sections: the first section contains articles that deal with 
management strategies for superintendents; the second contains 
management strategies for principals. 

Please use the enclosed evaluation card to let us know how useful 
you have found this information. Further, we urge you to share 
the contents of this packet in three ways: via the routing lists 
provided in the Table of Contents* by making photocopies for your 
individual schools; or by ordering additional copies at a cost of 
$15.00, plus $2.50 postage and handling (cite order number 9062-09). 

We encourage you to continue to provide us with suggestions and 
ideas for future packets by calling or writing us at the Small 
Schools Network, 83 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776, 
(508)443-7991. SSN is only as effective as you, its members. 



290 South Main Street, Andover, Massachusetts 01810 (508)470-0098 



Best Regards, 
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The list below includes other articles, reports, books, and 
resources that are valuable sources of information for planning 
effective management strategies. Addresses and costs are 
included when available* 
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A View from the Inside: School Building Leadership and 

Management , Report of the Select Seminar on School Building 
Leadership and Management Leadership in Educational 
Administration Development Center. Capital Area School 
Development Association. SUNY - Albany, Albany, NY: 1988. 
Reprints available from The Regional Laboratory, No. 9044-99, 
$4.00. 



Broady, Knute 0. and Lois P. Administration of Small Twelve- 
Grade Schools . Lincoln, NE: Nebraska University, 1974, 
ED093544, available from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
Computer Microfilm Corporation, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, 
Alexandria, VA 22304-6409. 



Cox, Pat L., Lindsay French* and Susan Loucks-Horsley. Getting 
the Principal Off the Hotseat: Configuring Leadership and 
Support For School Improvement , July 1987. Available from The 
Regional Laboratory, 290 South Main Street, Andover, MA 01810. 
Cost: $7.50 plus $2.50 postage and handling. No. 9001-99. 



Drucker, Peter. Managing in Turbulent Times . New York; Harper 
and Row, 1980. 



Elmore, Richard and Milbrey McLaughlin. Stnady Work: Policy, 
Practice, and the Reform of American Education . The Rand 
Corporation, Santa Monica, CA; February 1988. 



English, Fenwick. An Agenda for Learning: School Based' 
Management . Arlington, VA: American Association of School 
Administrators, National Association of Elementary School 
Principals, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1988. Available from NAESP, 1615 Duke Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314-3483. Cost $1.75 (bulk rates available). 
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Additional Resources (continued) 

Grant. Gerald. The World We Created at Hamilton High . Harvard 
University Press. Cambridge, MA: 1988. 

Reck, Carleen. The Small Catholic Elementary School: Advantages 
and Opportunities . Washington, D.C.: National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1988. RC016914 (use this number to 
locate the ED number through ERIC-CRESS in Charleston, WV, 
800/624-9120). 



Weick, Karl. The Social Psychology of Organizing . Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1979. 



White, P.A. Resource Materials on School-Based Management . New 
Brunswick, NJ: Center for Policy Research in Education, 1988. 
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Bacharach, S.B. and S.C. Conely. "Education Reform: A Managerial 
Agenda." Phi Delta Kappan 67(9): 641-645. 



Roberts, N.C. "Organizational Power Styles: Collective and 
Competitive Power Under Varying Organizational Conditions." 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science (22) : 443-458. 
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SELECTED MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 
Small Schools Network Members 



In November 1988, we invited SSN members to tell us about any 
particular strategies, methods, activities, or procedures that 
have proven effective for them and that could be shared with the 
entire membership. The following is a brief overview of strat- 
egies that have worked well for three member superintendents, all 
from very different educational environments. Each of these 
individuals will be pleased to elaborate on their strategies 
should you desire further details. 



* * * * * 



SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
ADDRESS J 



TELEPHONE: 



New Shoreham 

Block Island School 

Box 249, High Street 

Block Island, RI 02807 

(401)466-2251 



Enrollment: 105 



SUPERINTENDENT: Esther L. Campbell 

Strategy : Involving teachers in decision making. 

Propositions are presented at teachers* 
meetings for discussion and general consensus, 

Outcome: Input from all sides of the question with 
opportunity for interaction and feedback. 



Strategy: Two-way faculty-staff memos to ascertain 
consensus for policy changes* 

Outcome: Cooperative planning and less reluctance to 
change. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



Bourne Public Schools 
36 Sandwich Road 
Bourne, MA 02532 
(508)759-5112 



Enrollment: 2,600 



SUPERINTENDENT: Dr. John E. O'Brien 
Strategy : Curriculum Council 



Outcome: 



Creates an overall governing board which 
assures that curriculum decisions meet 
standards and also insures curriculum 
coordination across the district. 



Strategy : Budget Consensus Workshops 

Outcome: Guarantees that administrators at all levels 
understand and support system-wide priorities 
and minimizes splintering. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE: 



Concord 

Rumford School 
Thorndike Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603)225-0836 



Enrollment: 209 



SUPERINTENDENT: Philip Paskowitz 



Strategy : 
Outcome: 



Multi-grade classes. 

This is not a unique strategy, but it 
is the best way to do the job. In some ways, 
it is survival, but multi-grade classes also 
provide channels for cross-age tutoring and 
cooperative learning. 



Our thanks to the members who shared their strategies. Do you 
have a particularly effective management technique or program 
that others might find useful? If so, please share it with us. 
SSNwill compile additional strategies and include them with an 
upcoming mailout. Write to: Small Schools Network, The Regional 
Laboratory, 83 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 017 76, 



• 
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TITLE: TEAM MANAGEMENT 



AUTHOR: Mar gar ec Haddennan 

SOURCE: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
YEAR: 1987 

ABSTRACT: Discusses ceam managemenc as a response co increased complexity of 
issues and school community pressures co redistribute power, broaden 
participation, and improve efficiency. 

KEYWORDS: Administrators, Teacher Participation, Management Teams, Cooperation, 
Participative Decision-Making, Board Administrator Relationship, Elementary 
Secondary Education 

TEXT: Far from being a passing fad, the management team --a formal arrangement 
enabling the superintendent to consult with other personnel on decisions has 
become a permanent feature of American education. The myth of the school leader 
as a "solitary, benevolent autocrat" is misguided, says Patricia Wilhelm (1984), 
as principals have always belonged to district management groups and school 
communities. Similarly, superintendents have come to rely on other 
administrators' expertise to resolve the increasingly complex problems facing 
the schools. 

Bryce Grindle (1982) notes that the team approach seems "compatible with the best 
concepts of management democracy, and open social systems." Moreover, the concept 
has proved responsive to pressure from teachers and parents to redistribute 
power, broaden participation in the decision-making process, and improve 
administrative efficiency. 

WHAT IS TEAM MANAGEMENT? 

A management team might best be described as "a group whose role is formalized 
and legitimized and whose purpose is problem solving and/or decision making" 
(Duvall and Erickson 1981) . The school management team usually includes a 
cross-section of experienced central office and building-level administrators 
committed to a "structured decision-making process endorsed by the school board 
and the superintendent" (Lindelow and Bentley forthcoming). Team management 
offers organizations an opportunity to improve the quality of decisions made and 
fosters consensus where none was thought possible. 

WHAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF TEAM MANAGEMENT? 

To become more than a new label for traditional hierarchy, team management 
requires sound leadership from the superintendent, good working agreement between 
the board and its administration, and an organizational model suitable for the 
district. Above all, team management demands strong commitment to building trust 
among all participants. 

Changes in the district's power structure are largely informal. Success depends 
on such intangible factors as team members' willingness to be open, trustworthy, 
and nonjudgmental and the board's and the superintendent's eagerness to share 
power while retaining final responsibility for team decisions (Anderson 1988). 



WHAT ARE SOME PROBLEMS WITH PARTICIPATORY DECISION-MAKING? 

For all its positive effects on decision quality and staff morale, 
participative decision-making can lead to frustration if not enough 
information-sharing occurs within the group (Wood 1984). Other factors hindering 
group effectiveness are tendencies to avoid conflict-producing discussion, 
differences between problem- solving actions and beliefs , and misconceptions 
concerning levels of participation. 

To avoid these problems, school districts must clearly communicate the approaches 
and processes that will be followed, use participatory decision-making at all 
hierarchical levels, and offer appropriate training for group members used to 
more autocratic approaches. Team members must also learn how to handle dissent, 
allow sufficient time to make group decision, and develop an effective 
self- evaluation process. 

WHAT ARE SOME GOOD EXAMPLES OF TEAM MANAGEMENT? 

Several districts that John Lindelow and Scott 3entley describe have developed 
successful management teams over the past decade. The Yakima (Washington) School 
District's team "resembles a legislative body, with many small groups doing most 
of the work." Once a group recommends an action, the entire 72-member team 
decides the issue by consensus. The team also prepares salary schedules and uses 
position papers to facilitate the policy-making process. Yakima's management team 
is best characterized by its flexibility, responsiveness, and clearly delineated 
communication channels . 

The Rio Linda (California) Elementary School District's 40-member team, while 
smaller, resembles Yakima's configuration, with small group doing most of the 
work and making recommendations to the larger team. Unlike Yakima, the Rio Linda 
team "works toward a solution" until reaching a general agreement (rather than 
consensus), say Lindelow and Bentley. The keys to Rio Linda's success are 
well-established communication patterns and solid support from the school board. 

Attleboro (Massachusetts) School Department also has an interlocking team 
structure, but depends more on informal, open discussion that on formalized 
communication processes. During its formative stage, the team relied heavily on 
consultants, who held seminars on group dynamics and related team-building 
strategies. Attleboro 's team has worked together so harmoniously that no formal 
administration-board agreement has been needed. 

For additional profiles of successful school management teams, see Anderson 
(1988) . 

HOW MIGHT TEAM MANAGEMENT BE FURTHER EXPANDED IN SCHOOL SETTINGS? 

School districts can broaden the management team by tapping the talents and 
creative energies of two underrepresented sectors -- vomen and minorities -- and 
by involving teachers in school-based teams. Despite women administrators' 
special collaborative decision-making and community-building skills school 
management teams are overwhelmingly dominated by (white) males. 




Ethnic minorities are especially in neei of encouragement. At a time when schools 
are gearing up to serve increasing numbers of black, Hispanic, and poor students, 
the number of minority teachers and administrators is actually shrinking. 

The team approach also can be extended to the faculty. Principals can aaopt 
instructional leadership teams that pool the expertise of administrators 
department heads, and teachers. Using the team approach, "critical functions are 
assigned to those most capable of performing them rather than being centralized 
in the principal's office" (Glatthorn and *.wberg 1984). 

Most recently the "second wave" of educational reform calls for structuring the 
schools and reshaping teachers' roles to allow greater autonomy, status, and 
decision-making responsibility (Lieberman 1988). In South Bend, Indiana, for 
example, retiring district-level content specialists are being replaced by 
teacher specialist. Teacher collaborat ~n helping to develop leadership 
potential and may help stem the exodus of experienced caachers from the 
profession. 

Expanding the school leadership team involves more than creating a few new roles 
providing extra help for the principal. The idea is to reorganize school and 
create a collaborative work mode to replace teacher isolation and break down 
management/labor barriers (Lieberman 1988). At its best, the management team 
approach reshapes the administrator's role so that power and authority may be 
shared with other staff in a nonthreatening way that builds organizational 
commitment and enhances the entire educational process. 
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Reprinted with permission from: Creative Ideas For Small Schools . 
American Association of School Administrators, Arlington, VA. ' 



Management and 
the Smaller District 

No matter how personal the organization of a small school district 
may be, or how much in control of the situation administrators hope 
to be, management has become a complex, burdensome thing, often 
weighed down by requirements imposed from beyond the school 
system's view. The demands and mandates perhaps are legitimate, 
but as in so many other areas, they are constucted for larger school 
systems which sometimes have the personnel and expertise to absorb 
the paperwork. 

Small school district administrators complain, legitimately, that 
federal and state mandates ignore all the hats already hanging in the 
administrator s office. A superintendent, for example, may also be 
director of all federal programs, transportation head, coach, curricu- 
lum supervisor, public relations expert and lawyer. And he may 
also be left with emptying the aihtrays when the meetings are over. 

"Let's measure the child's potential and achievement when he or 
she comes to school, measure it periodically through school, report 
this in a meaningful way to the parents and to the funding agencies, 
and forget about all the other junk reporting," commented one - 
frustrated superintendent from Missouri. 

Ironically, the paperwork burden, say many superintendents, 
keeps them from having the time to apply for funding from state and 
federal programs. 

There are no easy solutions. Obviously, convincing policy-makers 
to take small school limitations into consideration when they enact 
mandates and regulations is a priority item for administrators 
working together to influence policy. Meanwhile, small school 
administrators are building on their tradition of teamwork, shaping it 
into the more sophisticated framework of contemporary school 
management. "I recommend an active administrative team even if 
there is only one other person involved/' says an Illinois superintend- 
ent. 
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Managing With A Team 

Even a small school system can have a full- 
blown management team, believes James Calkins, 
superintendent at Martinsville (Va.) city 
schools. For the past five years, the 3,400-student 
school system, with nine schools, has had a well- 
organized management team: 

• All administrators meet at least once a month 
during the school year to consider all areas of 
responsibility. The meeting is timed to precede 
the monthly meeting of the school board. The 
administrators preview the agenda for the school 
board and are expected to attend the school 
board meeting, participating as necessary. 

•The administrative team participates in all 
decisions made at the central office level. 

•The superintendent resolves any decisions 
not clearly a consensus of the team. 

• Before the opening of school each year, the 
team spends a full week reviewing and suggesting 
revisions to current policy and regulations. Objec- 
tives for the schools and special areas of respon- 
sibility are set at this time. 

In the Bunswick County Schools at 
Lawrenceville, Va., the superintendent's advi- 
sory council meets once a month to discuss school 
business. The 15-member team consists of Super- 
intendent J. Grady Martin, the assistant super- 
intendent, central staff and school principals. 
Each member of the team submits a management 
report and visitation report every month (for 
eight months). These are distributed to each 
member of the team to keep them informed. 



There are additional meetings of the team before 
school opens and at the close of the school year, to 
make plans, then evaluate progress. 

Setting Goals and Evaluating Them 

Superintendent Richard Bamberger of the 
Schodack Central School District, Castleton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y M has gradually developed a total 
school evaluation system. The first step was to pu ^fc 
in place an evaluation of the superintendent by^sP 
the school board, a process which took several 
months of work between Bamberger and board 
members. It has worked successfully now for 
three years, he says. Next, he developed a process 
of evaluation of the administrators, again, work- 
ing with those involved. At the same time, the 
school board implemented a self-evaluation 
system. 

The most difficult and far-reaching evaluation 
system was that for the teaching staff, Bamberger 
says. The construction of the Teacher Develop- 
ment Process involved eight full days of intensive 
debate, writing, rewriting, and revision by the 
administrative staff, spread out over a full year. It 
was used for the first time in the 1980-81 school 
year. The final step in the evaluation system will 
be to work with the civil service department heads 
to develop a process covering civil service em- 
ployees, he says. 

Because of the small size of the school district 
(1,200 students and 98 staff), Barry Farnham, 
superintendent at Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., h ^gfr 
devised a teacher evaluation system with a teaflJJ 

n 



approach. He and the principal comprise the 
team. At the beginning of the school year, princi- 
pals develop a target list of teachers to be evalu- 
ated during the first semester— those in their first 
year of employment, those eligible for appoint- 
ment to tenure the following year and those eli- 
gible for a career increment in the following year. 
The principals meet with the teacher ahead of 
time to discuss what the objectives of the teachers' 
lessons are to be, then share this lesson plan with 
the superintendent. Both then observe the 
teacher's classroom lesson and confer immedi- 
ately afterwards, sharing their written observa- 
tions. As soon as possible, the principal and super- 
intendent meet with the teacher to discuss their 
observations, including commendations and re- 
commendations for improvement, if any. The 
principal then writes an official report for the 
teacher's record, as well as the final evaluation at 
the end of the school year. 

"When I make recommendations to the school 
board on reappointments, tenure and career in- 
crements," says Farnham, "I have a first-hand 
impression of the job the teacher has done and 
can make the recommendation with the utmost 
confidence. 99 

Personal goals for all employees is the overall 
goal for Rod Wilbeck, superintendent at 
Maurice-Orange City Community Schools. 
Orange City, Iowa. Steps in the plan include ini- 
tial evaluation, cooperative goal-setting between 
an employee and his or her supervisor, written 
plans for carrying out the goals and an evaluation 
of how well they have been carried out. The board 
and superintendent set district-wide goals based 
on feedback from employees and "constituents." 
"Our outstanding employees," Wilbeck has 
noticed, "generally have goals that are directed 
toward refining their current skills. Employees 
with specific problems are encouraged, and occa- 
sionally forced, to deal with them." 

Working With the School Board 

Before each regular monthly meeting, the 
Cozad City (Neb.) school board has an in-service 
session. During this 30-45-minute period, mem- 
bers of the staff present an overview of some 
aspect of the curriculum or school activity. This 
has been going on for 10 years, and Superintend- 



ent Rodney Koch says it looks like it will continue 
because "the school board says it gives the mem- 
bers important to think about besides money 
problems." 

Another form of "in-service" training of board 
members takes place in the Cheyenne Public 
Schools, Cheyenne, Okla. Superintendent 
Michael Dwyer invites personnel from the state 
department of education to meet with the school 
board, overseeing a district of 394 students, "to 
enlighten them on what makes a good school sys- 
tem besides sports." 

In order to keep fricrion or protracted discu^ 
sions at a minimum, the school board for rne 
Portage Township schools, Houghton, M?an., 
lists items for possible action on its agenda as 
"discussion items" the first time around. It will not 
appear as an action item until the second month. 
This way, the school board sidesteps what might 
be hasty and later regretted actions. 

Updates In Between 

Most school boards in small districts meet 
only once a month on a regular basis. There 
often is a communications gap during the 
interim; says William Blydenburgh, super- 
intendent at Waterville Central School 
District, Waterville, N.Y. To fill the gap, he 
and the administrative staff prepare a weekly 
update on key accomplishments, problems, 
and other circumstances which should be of 
concern to the board. "This has done a great 
deal toward mitigating a number of situa- 
tions that could have become big problems," 
he says. 

Budgeting/Purchasing 

For three years the Arcadia public school sys- 
tem, Arcadia, Wise, has been moving toward 
constructing a budget from the "grassroots." Too 
often, says Superintendent Denis Kirkman, 
superintendents construct a budget "Mount 
Olympus" style, "gathering what information is 
available, and compensating for any possible 
errors by padding." In Arcadia, the budget pro- 
cess now begins with the teacher who decides on a 
classroom budget for the coming year, then dis- 
cusses it with the department head. The depart- 
ment budget goes to the school building principal, 
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who then negotiates with depa. unent heads over 
a total building budget. There is a refining proc- 
ess at each level, says Kirkman, so that when the 
budget reaches the superintendent "it is objective 
and readily understood by all levels of manage- 
ment." The same process, he points out, must be 
used when the budget has to be cut. All levels must 
be advised of the cuts that are needed and in- 
volved in the cutting. A side benefit of this proc- 
ess, says Kirkman, is that "teachers become in- 
formed about the problems school boards have in 
meeting the needs of the school program." 

In order to get accurate projections on the costs 
of supplies and equipment for budget-making 
purposes, the Lake Mills School District, Lake 
Mills, Wise, is now doing budget estimates, and 
requisitioning, on computer data cards. The 
cards are color-coded by building, giving each 
teacher a reference number and account coding 
numbers. The computer sorts out orders by ac- 
count number, listing the dollar amount esti- 
mated for the items. "With each item listed and all 
items for our enure district on the printout, we 
have accurate totals and know exactly where we 
are and how much needs to be cut to meet budget 
restrictions," says District Administrator Robert 
Ames. 

Sharing The Paperwork 

There are many variations on the paperwork 
theme in small schools. Being a member of the 
administrative team means that you share in the 
paperwork. "It is impossible for one person to 



chair all the required and necessary committees 
or head all the mandated programs." savo William 
Green III, superintendent at La Feria, Texas. He 
transfers many of these activities to building prin- 
cipals and interested teachers. "I still serve as a 
committee member," he says, "but I have to do 
this because of our small staff." 

In the Demopolis city system, Demopolis, 
Ala,, Superintendent Wes Hill assigns principals 
district-wide jobs. For example, one handles 
school insurance, another monitors textbook 
selecdons and orders. The same pattern is fol- 
lowed for the administrative team in the 
Mundelein, 111,, Elementary District 75* Super- 
intendent Richard Lanaghan reports that each 
building principal (there are four) assumes a 
major central office responsibility, such as direc- 
tor of curriculum, business manager, director of 
buildings and grounds and director of food serv- 
ices. "We feel that this helps us to hold adminis- 
trative costs down while, at the same time, 
developing a district-level focus on the part of 
building principals," Lanaghan says. 

The Jamestown, R.L, school, a K-12 suburban 
school for 700 pupils, gives teachers a chance a 
sharing the load. Superintendent Alfred 
LaMarche uses five classroom teachers as "co- 
ordinators" for federal projects, such as Title I 
and Tide IX. "They handle all the important 
details, keep me informed and work with me on 
matters requiring school committee approval, all 
without extra pay," he says. 



HAVE YOU THOUGHT ABOUT . . . ? 



Using consultants? Gerald Edwards, district 
administrator of the Marion, Wise, schools, 
says the use of good consultants has more than paid for 
itself. Many of the consultants have been drawn from 
the community, an expansion of the administrative 
team concept, he says. They have advised the school 
system on insurance, law and heating/energy. Norman 
Guith, superintendent at the Central School District, 
Rancho Cucamonga, Calif*, goes so far as to advise 
that small districts include a sizeable amount of money 
in their budgets for outside consultants. He has used 
them for maintenance contracting, construction, and 



state and federal project writing. 

^ Self-study and long-range planning? Supenn- 
^ tendent Douglas Christensen of the Colby 
Public Schools, USD #315, Colby, Kan*, says his dis- 
trict uses a model that requires a seven-year cycle of 
study of various aspects of the district. Each year 
several areas are singled out for intensive study, result- 
ing in recommendations to the school board. The 
seven-year accumulation of evaluation and actions 
"represent the requirements necessary to meet stace^ 
as well as regional requirements," Christensen says. ™ 
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Appointing a full-time district activities director? 
^ Most small districts, points out Larry Brewer, 
superintendent of the 2,300-student system at 
Snowflake, Ark,, only have a part-time athletic 
director. Many details get left undone or are done at 
the last minute, as a consequence. His district uses a 
full-time activities director to cover all student activi- 
ties, including transportation. "We have found that 
having a person responsible for activities and trans- 
portation is a natural, and is a fulltime job/' he says. 

^ Putting it all in a handbook? Roger Moore, ad- 
*y minis trator of the Princeton, Wise, School Dis- 
trict, has made himself a handbook detailing each job 
that must be done. There is a sheet of information, 
such as beginning date and ending date, people in- 
volved and the forms used, for each administrative 
responsibility. 

^ Concentrating in-service training on building 
* principals and the central administration? 
Superintendent Alden Larson of the Edgemont 
school district a suburban district in Scarsdale, N»Y., 
scheduled a total of 18 workshops for administrators 
with a social worker and a local psychiatrist, focusing 
on the improvement of interpersonal relationships. 
^ Getting to know each other? In the Brewster 
/ Central School District, Brewster, N.Y., the 
district administrators (12 in all) invite spouses and 
children to an annual picnic and overnight workshop. 
This has contributed significantly "to our under- 
standing of each other," says Superintendent James 
Monk. 

^ Contracting out for services? Robert Aiken, 
*y superintendent at New Hope-Solebury School 
District, New Hope, Pa., says that contracts for busing, 
cafeteria and custodial services have relieved adminis- 
trators for educational leadership. 



^ Retreating with administrators? Administrators, 
students, key staff members and the school 
board have an annual wincer "retreat" in ihe St 
Francis school district #6, St. Francis, Wise. Super- 
intendent William Steinert says the emphasis is on 
"grassroots" discussions of school problems and alter- 
natives. Recommendations are reported to the 
administrative council, school board and student 
council with a action plans." The retreat includes 
"boundary breaking" exercises, an annual mid-winter 
football game and skits around the fireplace. The stu- 
dents are now asking for a spring retreat to plan for 
the fall term, Steinert reports, and for him, "the expe- 
rience is like a warm bath." 

Importing administrative help? With only one 
*** school in the district. Superintendent Joseph 
Matula of the Lindop School, Broadview, 111., says 
there was a rationale for not having both a super- 
intendent and a principal. The problem was solved by 
hiring an administrative intern through Loyola 
University. The intern, a full-time doctoral student, 
worked in the district four days a week and spent one 
day a week in university classes. The cost to the school 
district, Matula says, was only $12,800. 
^ Rotating building inspections? In the Ft. Knox 
^ Independent Schools, Ft Knox, Ky., one build- 
ing is inspected each month by two teams, one for 
instruction and one for maintenance. The instruction 
team is composed of teachers, principals, central office 
staff, parents and board members. They spend one 
day reviewing the instructional program and visiting 
classes. A report is submitted to the building staff. The 
maintenance team, consisting of the assistant super- 
intendent for business, superintendent, a board mem- 
ber and parents, inspects the condition, safety and 
cleanliness of the building. It, too, submits a written 
report. 



Reprinted with permission f^om: T he Rural Educator , 
Vol . 10, No. 1, Fall 1988. 



THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP: HIGH EXPECTATIONS 
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Introduction 

Many schools that today are considered 
effective and have been cited for their high aca- 
demic achievement were in fact once mediocre. 
They expected little of their students and spent 
much time making excuses for their lack of 
achievement. Today, these schools push all stu- 
dents to their highest potential and the students 
know they are being pushed. To quote a high 
school student in Hialeah, Florida, from such a 
school, "Teachers are on you all the time to do 
better. Even when you think you are working 
hard, they expect you to keep improving. They 
keep adjusting the goals upward" (Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, 1986). 

Research on effective schools reports that 
the principals of these schools have several 
characteristics in common (Strothers, 1983). 
They are: 

1) They emphasize student achievement as the 
primary outcome of the school; 

2) They place a strong emphasis on student 
achievement in basic skills; 

3) They closely monitor, evaluate, and modify 
student programs and are in touch with what 
is going on in their school; 

4) They communicate organizational goals clearly 
to all those concerned — students, parents, 
and teachers; 

5) They emphasize that the acquisition of basic 
skills is the central instructional goal of the 
school; and 

6) They establish high standards of performance 
and hold high expectations for students and 
teachers alike. 

Research on effective schools conducted by 
National Association of Elementary School 
Principals further indicates that the principal, as 
the key figure in these schools, exhibits strong 
leadership in the area of high expectations. That 
is, they inspire those around them to become 
involved in the mission of the school through 
their attitudes and conduct, and they convey a 
definite concern of high expectations for stu- 
dents, teachers and other members of the staff to 
excel. These expectations cover many areas 
from expecting high academic performance and 
setting the school climate for achievement of 
this goal, to expecting social maturity, creativ- 
ity, and fostering independent thinking. 

One approach to conveying these high 
standards and expectations is through a behav- 



ioral three-part approach consisting of the fol- 
lowing three premises: 

(1) Good people make good spools, 

(2) You get what you teach for, and 

(3) It has to be positive. 

Good People Make Good Schools 

As a principal, you need to be the leader 
and even the cheerleader in stressing this idea. 
Research indicates that principals of effective 
schools not only have high expectations of 
themselves and their people, but they get out of 
theiroffices and convey this message to all those 
involved in the schools. 

This type of "getting out of the office" has 
been called management by walking around. 
Thomas Peters, co-author of both In Search of 
Excellence (19Z2) with Robert Waterman and A 
Passion for Excellence (1985) with Nancy Austin, 
in their research on management of America's 
best-run companies, called it Management by 
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Wandering Around. Others have called it kind 
of like being housedust— you are in essence 
everywhere. In any case, n is the idea of being 
out there in the halls and classrooms, being 
visible, believing in the importance of details, 
being supportive ot your people and students, 
believing that your people are the best, and 
believing in performance and accountability. 

You set high standards for yourself because 
you communicate your expectations of others 
by your.own words and actions. This is impor- 
tant, because students and others imitate and 
emulate the behaviors they observe. Adminis- 
trators and teachers must, therefore, practice 
what they preach. If you set deadlines for stu- 
dents, you should be sure to meet your own 
self-imposed deadlines. If you want respect you 
should treat others with respect. In other words, 
model that which you want and expect from 
others. If you desire people to dress approp- 
riately, demand it of yourself and stress the 
importance of looking professional. For stu- 
dents, put up mirrors on doors or in the halls so 
they can see themselves as others do. 

Over and over, research has demonstrated 
that teachers and students tend to live up to 
what is expected of them. For this reason, you 
need to set high standards for yourself, and 
remember that good people make good schools, 
not good schools make good people. 

You Get What You Teach For 

Jere Brophy (1980), from the Institute of 
Research on Teaching, noted that teachers' 
expectations for themselves play a large part in 
determining their expectations for students; and 
in turn, that students* expectations for them- 
selves are a direct reflection of the expectations 
that others have for them. 

Research on effective schools, conducted 
by Jere Brophy (1980), tells us that successful 
teachers, meaning those whose students per- 
form well, have consistently high expectations 
for all their students. These teachers also set 
higher goals, provide more focus, demand stu- 
dent accountability for work, revise student 
goals as needed, and offer equal attention and 
feedback to each individual student. 

Research compiled by the Mid-continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory (1983) in 
Colorado, tells us that teachers are able to 
accomplish this and communicate their expecta- 
tions to students by doing the following in their 
classrooms: 

—Making a conscious effort to call on all 
students. 



—Making sure students get the help they 
need, even these who may not ask for it. 

—Digging deeper for more in-depth answers 
or explanations by rephrasing questions, or by 
giving clues or more information that lead to ch'e 
answer. 

—Allowing adequate response time for 
each student, generally upwards of 5- 1 0 seconds. 

— Giving low achievers opportunity to 
practice their thinking skills on higher-level 
questions. 

—Offering positive reactions to student 
answers, either affirmative or corrective. 

—Making the use of praise specific and 
sincere to a job well done, not just handing out 
praise for every answer or token praise for an 
attempt. 

— Lookingatstudents when they are speak- 
ing, and carefully listening to what they say. 

—Being sensitive to the emotional needs of 
all students. 

—Showing respect for students by model- 
ing the courtesy they expect in return. 

—Showing an interest in the lives and expe- 
riences of all students. 

These are just some of the characteristics 
found in effective schools, but they all point 
toward a no-nonsense, time-on-task approach 
to being effective. To accomplish this, you 
emphasize what you believe is important and 
you follow through with it. For example. \f your 
school believes that reading is the most impor- 
tant subject that you teach, then you not only 
teach reading, but you stress the teaching of 
reading in all other areas of the curriculum. You 
contact parents and tell them what you are 
going to expectof their children and the kinds of 
work they will be doing, both at school and at 
home, in terms of reading, and how it should 
improve. And, you follow up with remediaiion 
where necessary. 

In terms of homework and high expecta- 
tions, research reported by John Rahe (1987) 
shows that effective schools expect, in fact 
demand, more homework, and that homework 
does in fact increase learning by up to 50% if it is 
used properly. That is, if the homework is I) a 
relative extension of what you do in the class- 
room, and 2) if the homework is checked and 
feedback given directly to the student as soon as 
possible. 

Remember, studenis as well as teachers will 
perform as you expect them to. and you get what 
you teach for. 



It Has To Be Positive 

The third premise does not mean that 
school must always be fun and that we hold a 
three-ring circus to keep children entertained at 
all times in order to have a positive climate, but 
rather that attending school should be a positive 
experience for students as it helps to enhance 
self-image. 

Some of the statistics reported by Rahe 
( 1 987) concern students and their perceptions of 
school. He tells us that when children enter 
school, about 80% of them feel good about 
themselves and feel good about school in general. 
By the time they reach the fifth grade this 
number has dropped to only 20% of the students 
feeling good about themselves and school. By 
the time they reach their senior year, the number 
has dropped to a mere 5%. 

How can we combat this trend? Research 
by N AESP ( 1986) reports that one of the charac- 
teristics of an effective school is that they 
actively seek and create a positive environment — 
one that promotes mutual respect, warmth, high 
standards, high achievement, and enhances stu- 
dent motivation. 

Being a positive influence is one area that is 
in your control not only as a school leader but as 
a person. As Clement Wilson once said, about 
our role as individuals, "There is only a little 
difference we can make in this world but that 
difference is in our attitude if it is positive or 
negative." A positive attitude produces a cli- 
mate for success and is an excellent image or role 
to model. 

Cruickshank (1980), in his research on 
teaching, also found that teachers can, in fact, 
create a more positive atmosphere that will help 
students succeed. They can do this by: 

• Teaching clearly — that is, by offering 
precise statements of purpose, explaining con- 
cepts with example*, helping students organize 
their work, and clearly stating expectations 

• Being enthusiastic — demonstrating to 
students that they enjoy what they are teaching 
and that it is important 

• Using measurable objectives — setting 
forth clear and measurable objectives and dem- 
onstrating how learning activities relate to the 
objectives 

• Allowing failure— allowing students to 
fail without criticism; expecting them to make 
many trials, but leaving these trials undocumented 

• Recording success — recording all student 
successes as they occur in class and giving posi- 



tive feedback about successes 

• Matching tasks with skills— matching 
the learning tasks utilized in class with student 
skills and interests 

• Providing opportunities for student suc- 
cess — assigning some tasks at which students 
are sure to succeed 

• Varying teaching styles and materials — 
using a variety of teaching styles and materials, 
and adjusting the content to the learner 

• Giving students opportunity to learn — 
providing students with the best opportunity to 
learn the material covered — through a careful 
organization of lessons 

• Teaching study skills — teaching students 
how to study and reemphasizing, throughout 
the year, the importance of study skills 

• Being professional — acting businesslike 
and being work-oriented while supervising or 
directing most student activities, but always in a 
warm and congenial manner 

• Attend to both personal and academic 
student growth — helping students get the most 
out of school by attending to personal as well as 
academic growth and development. 

Interestingly, the same body of research 
(Cruickshank, 1980) on teaching found that 
students in turn have some definite expectations 
for their teachers, and that these expectations 
are a direct reflection of the expectations that 
other people, such as administrators and par- 
ents, also have for them. Students expect their 
teachers to be: a) helpful, b) fair, c) patient, d) 
firm, e) encouraging, and 0 friendly. 

Conclusion For Administrators 

Throughout the research, however, we find 
that the principal is still the key actor in creating 
the conditions and environment that will sup- 
port the success mentioned above. Judith Little 
(1981) has suggested a four-step method to 
assist administrators in creating this collegial 
atmosphere in our schools. 

First — You must announce your expecta- 
tion of collegiality or creation of an environ- 
ment for success. You must explain what is 
meant by a positive environment, show exam- 
ples of how it already exists and how everyone 
can contribute to building a positive attitude. 

Second — You must model the behaviors 
you desire. If you have high expectations of 
cooperation and support, then you must actively 
pursue them in your dealings with staff, students 
and parents. 



Third— You must defend those who are 
taking the risks to spread the sought-after prac- 
tices of high standards. You can do this by pro- 
viding the rationale, publicizing it with the cen- 
tral office and the cummunity, and securing 
approval for it. 

Fourth — You must sanction or reward the 
desired behavior of insisting on high expecta- 
tions by giving teachers credit and recognition 
for their efforts and spreading the news of 
what's happening that is successful. Remember, 
it has to be positive, or at least a positive expe- 
rience, in order for it to be effective and 
successful. 

Jeri L Engelking ts an Assistant Professor of 
Educational Administration. School of Educa- 
tion, at the University of South Dakota. 
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Do Two Hats 
TrouHe? 



BY DAN WOLL 

District admin istrator. St. Croix Cemral 
School District. Hammond. Wisconsin 

i More difficult 
all the time is 
for the truly 
small school 
districts in the 
country to 
maintain their 
independence. 
In Wisconsin, 
for example, 
the number of 
school d i s • 
triers with K- 

12 enroll- 

ments of under 500 has gone from 
7.000 to 432 in the past 40 years. 

Under steady pressure from state 
departments of education, small 
schools* boards of education find 
themselves forced to seek out more 
ways to become effective and effi- 
cient. Boards are particularly con- 
cerned with per pupil costs. 

One widespread' method of cut- 
ting costs in small districts is to com- 
bine the functions of administra- 
tors. The most common combina- 
tion combines the duties of the su- 
perintendent and the principal. In 
some school districts, the superin- 
tendent may be the only ceruried ad- 
ministrator in the system. 

The most obvious benefit comes 
in the form of financial savings. 
When the superintendent takes the 
place of a full-time principal, the 
savings to the district are not incon- 
sequential—in the range of 330,000 
to 550,000 per year. 

School boards are also inclined to 
favor the high degree of accountabil- 
ity that is handed down to the single 
administrator. When the superin- 
tendent is also the principal, layers 
of administration which sometimes 
shield poor performance or hinder 
communication are eliminated. 



\The superintendent/princioal 
also does not have to worrv about 
dissension within the administrative 
staff. What the superintendent de- 
cides is communicated exactly as he 
or she imagines. It can not be medi- 
ated by the high school principal, 
for example, because the superin- 
tendent and the principal are one. 

Without any negative effects on 
the educational system, this kind of 
structure would' be beneficial to 
small school districts. But some neg- 
ative effects must be considered. 



ications with parents, and ongoing 
board matters, understanding how 
curriculum development can get 
shuffled to the bottom of the pile is 
easv. 

Then, when comparisons between 
small and large schools are made, 
this is one of the first areas to stand 
out. The dual administratorship aiso 
exacts a large amount of wear and 
tear on the administrator and con- 
tributes to a high degree of turnover. 

There are few administrators who 
take these kind of positions with the 



"Small school district 
superintendents.. .are not able to do 
twice the ivork of their counterparts 
in large schools." 



What ultimately sets back small 
school districts is not their perpupi! 
costs, but that in some cases, thev are 
unable to present educational op. 
portunities equal to those offered m 
larger school districts. These lack of 
opportunities may be directlv re- 
lated to the lack of administrative re- 
sources available when leadership 
positions are combined. 

The most obvious criticism of the 
dual administratorship is simply 
that much is left undone. Whether 
one examines a school district of 
3.000 or 300 students, the scope and 
sequence remains the same, only the 
magnitude changes. 

As a Wisconsin small school ad- 
ministrator said recently, "I fill out 
the same reports that all the rest of 
you do, Ijust put smaller numbers in 
the boxes. 4 ' 

Small school district superintend- 
ents are not superhuman. They are 
not able to do twice the work of 
their counterparts in large schools. 
Consequently, they are forced to 
prioritize their work. Unfortunately, 
some of the things that are left un- 
done are necessities. Curriculum de- 
velopment is a prime example. 

Arguing against the need for com- 
prehensive review and development 
is hard. However, when one must 
manage the daily crises and rou- 
tines, including discipline, commun- 



goal of staying there for the dura- 
tion of their careers. These duai po- 
sitions are generally seen as steo- 
ping stones and thus, contribute to' a 
high rate of discontinuity in the 
small school superintendency. 

To assume that the district can't 
develop a solid curriculum and edu- 
cational program is reasonable if the 
chier executive officer changes everv 
other year. 

Moreover, while the superintend- 
ent/principal does not have the 
problem of dissension between ad- 
ministrative staff members, he or 
she lacks vertical insulation within 
the organizational structure. Every 
complaint no matter how petty 
comes to his or her desk directly for 
resolution. 

In schools with full-time princi- 
pals, many of these time consuming 
but relatively unimportant problems 
are addressed before they reach the 
superintendent's desk which allows 
more time to generate a strategic 
program and mission for the dis- 
trict. 

The other adverse consequence to 
having every matter reach the super- 
intendent's desk without screening 
is that some of the position power is 
removed from the superintendent. 
While an open door policy is advisa- 
ble and taxpayers should feel that 
their superintendent is responsive 
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and accessible, having peooie be- 
lieve chac he or she can be inter- 
rupted ac anv time tor anv reason ss 
not productive. 

E-.en some basic safecv v-oncerr.s 
exist with a duai administratorship, 
For example, when :he superintend- 
ent is che building principal, -vrio :s 
in charge when he or she is aosent? 
Generally the svstem must depend 
on the willingness of a teacher to 
take charge of the building— usuallv 
a person unlicensed for administra- 
tion. 

When a school district is forced 
into combining che position, how- 
ever, several factors can mitigate the 
buiit-in negative effeccs. The avaii- 
abiiitv of an excellent bookkeeoer or 
business manager is one positive fac- 
;or. 

If a district has this kind of re- 
source, a superintendent can rea- 
sonabiv spend more of his or her 
time on personnel and other areas. 

Autonomv for r .he superintendent 
also becomes extremeiv imoortant. 
3oards mav be uncomfortable with 
this idea, but when an administrator 
has two jobs to do at che same time, 
he or she must be able :o act with at 
least as much independence as his 
or her counterparts in large dis- 
tricts. Faiiure to -grant this autonomv 
mav result in extreme micro-manag- 
ing. 

Moreover, if the board is no: .n 
the habit of backing up dav-co-dav 
administrative decisions, trouble is 
assured. Even if the board is gener- 
ailv supportive, one maverick mem- 
ber can consume an enormous 
amount of time bv questioning rou- 
tine administrative decisions. 

A good relationship between the 
school board and the teaching staff 
aiso facilitates the role of a suDenn- 
tendenuprincipal. If the teachers 
and the professional association 
have good feeling toward the school 
district and the administration, thev 
are much more inclined to helD out 
and take some of the load off the 
administrator in terms of supervi- 
sion and resolution of student i* 
sues. 

Clearlv. the dual administrator- 
ship is a risky option for school 
boards. If separating administrative 
positions is a financial possibiiitv. 
then no good reason exists not to. 



Nonetheless, proposing chat everv 
school district has the abiiitv to pur- 
s " e ! . dea ! °P CIons hi this area is unre- 
aiistic. if administrative positions 
r ? USC . : ? t r corn ^ me a. special attention 
shouid be paid to the attendant pres- 
sures anu >teps shouid be rakeri to 
alleviate cnem". 
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Ideas for a Total Public Relations Program 
in a Rural School Oi strict 

Larry 0. Wade, Superintendent 
USD #474 - Haviland, K visas 

I" these days of dollar-watching, penny-pinching and budget balancing, 
you can still get a maximum amount of good public relations and improved 
communications at a low cost. -Remember, grassroots public relations can be 
.any things - your secretary answering her phone with a smile - a teacher 
stopping in the grocery store to chat about activities - a nice note coming 
home about a child's latest project. With some extra effort, a school or 
school system can magnify these basic things, at very little cost, and reap 
great benefits. 

gg22ILbyitr^^ communicate r .,. Mn|] . 

• Be honest and open with all employees. 

• Send short notes - brief letters of appreciation or congratulations for 
a job well done, a community award or special achievement. (Use 
internal mail system) 

• Prepare a staff newsletter that will get to each employee. 

• Have informal get-togethers with an employees invited (dutch treat or 
pot luck). 

• Hold positive meetings with an employees several times a year. 
Get to know y our local media representatives 

. Be honest and open with all reporters. 

• Get to know the people who will be covering your school or system. 
Tour them through your school; let them ride a bus route; serve them 
lunch. 

' 86 aware of deadlines and try to meet them. 

• Give them good material for feature stories, and don't get a reputation 
of calling for a story on every little activity. 
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. Work toward a "school interest page" - a weekly calendar of events or 
regular feature on a school program with your local newspaper. 

. Radio stations use many public service announcements. Approach them 
with the idea of using items related to your school or system in this 
manner. 

Let the community know what's going on in your school 

. Be honest and open with members of your community. 
. Provide a "speakers' bureau" to talk to area clubs, civic groups and- 
gatherings on school-related topics, such as travels, hobbies, collec- 
tions. 

. Oisplay student art work in local shopping centers, malls, banks, 
supermarkets. 

. Offer community open-houses and tours of your school. 
. Keep them informed through the local media about activities and events, 
programs and accomplishments. 
Establish a sense of rapport with students - they are your best PR campaign 
. Be honest and open with students. 

. Have informal meetings with groups of six or seven students as a sort 
of idea exchange about student involvement in school and school 
projects. 

. Get students involved in community projects - a community oral history 
- working with handicapped students or adults - serving as convention 
tour guides for small groups interested in seeing your schools. 

. Encourage student writing for school column, or for short news items. 
Involve businesses in the school system 

. Arrange for businesses to tour the schools. 

. Have a spokesperson from major industries or business in your area come 
in to explain the impact of the company on different aspects of life in 
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the community to students. Expands appreciation on both sides of the 
fence. 

Always listen and strive for two-way communication 

. Take simple, one-page or half-sheet "rapport cards" with you when you 
talk to groups, to get an idea of what the members of your audience 
think of your school, what they want from it, and what they feel could 
be improved. 
. Always return calls. 

. Public opinion is no further away than your telephone. 

Larry D. Wade, Superintendent 
USD #434 
Box 243 

Haviland, KS 67059 
Phone 316-662-5256 



Reprinted with permission from: ERIC 
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RURAL SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Presents six mafor problems relating to curriculum development in small 
schools and discusses potential solutions. 
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Leadership for curriculum development in the rural 
school is made difficult because of certain recurring 
problems—past neglect of comprehensive cur- 
riculum studies with the attendant apathy of teachers, 
the large amount of teacher turnover, the limited num- 
ber of teachers for any one grade level or subject 
area, difficulty in finding time to do curriculum work, 
lack of adequate financing, and disinterest of some 
school board members. If administrators or teachers 
in rural schools are to be effective in conducting cur- 
riculum studies, they must be prepared to resolve 
these problems. The purpose of this article is to help 
rural school leaders by suggesting solutions to these 
six major problems frequently found in small school 
districts. 

PROBLEM 1: The district has not completed a com- 
prehensive curriculum study for both elementary and 
secondary schools in recent years. As a leader you 
find the teachers apathetic toward any suggestions 
you make about starting such a study. 

Solution: Mentally review any recent curriculum 
work which was undertaken by one or more teachers 
in your district. Discuss with the teachers their experi- 
ences. Did you or your predecessor use the results 
they obtained to improve the curriculum? Was a rea- 
son found for not implementing the suggested 
changes? Much teacher apathy toward curriculum de- 
velopment and teacher disapproval of curriculum 
leaders can be traced to the failure of leaders to capi- 
talize on the time and energy teachers expend in cur- 
riculum study. If at the present time you can salvage 
any of the work these teachers did, then do so. 

In the future, avoid situations where you must 
reject the product of teachers* efforts. To do this set 
the limits within which the teachers can work prior to 
their beginning the study. If teac'.^rs adhere to the 
pre-set framework of operation, then you as the 
leader must implement their decisions. For example, 
if texts and instructional materials are being selected 
for a subject area, then set limits on cost, quantity, 
and the amount the content can differ from previously 
set instructional goals. Assure teachers that if they 
stay within this framework, their decisions will be 
implemented. 

If you know from experience or from talking with 
teachers that there has never been an attempt to have 
a comprehensive curriculum study, then try to ana- 
lyze the situation to determine the reasons why such 
studies have been neglected. Problems other than 
teacher apathy may exist. 



PROBLEM 2: The large amount of teacher turnover 
in rural schools results in teachers frequently being 
unaware that curriculum study is needed. The newer 
teachers are busy preparing for their classes, and the 
more established faculty members have become ac- 
customed to doing things their own way "without in- 
terference from the office." 

Solution: Discuss with the teachers the desirability 
of having continuity in the curriculum and the difficulty 
of achieving this in a rural school. Emphasize that the 
major goals of the school and the major concepts in 
the subject areas should be planned and must be a 
part of the curriculum regardless of whom the 
teachers are. Some curriculum experts stress the 
need for continuity not only in the achievement of 
goals and concepts, but also in the development of 
thought processes and interpersonal relations (Doll, 
1978). The greater the teacher turnover, the greater 
the need for curriculum study. The perception the 
leader has for the need of continuity may be quite dif- 
ferent from the perceptions of curriculum study held 
by teachers. They may view curriculum study as 
"busy work M or as "rubber stamping" the admimstra- 
tor's preconceived plans. 

In rural districts that hire many local residents as 
teachers, it is possible these teachers have seen the 
school continue for a rather long period of time with- 
out much change taking place. They see no particular 
reason for considering curriculum change necessary. 
The leader must be prepared to state the purposes he 
sees fo. advocating a curriculum study. Teachers 
must be told the leader's purposes, otherwise they 
feel he has a hidden agenda ("Who does he want to 
get rid of?"); or they may believe the leader considers 
all of their past efforts in the school to be of little value 
("What's wrong with the way we've been doing it?"). 
Be ready to modify your views if worthy suggestions 
for conducting a study are made, but also be ready to 
stand firm and exercise leadership if apathy will sabo- 
tage the curriculum study.' 

PROBLEM 3: In rural school districts, the small 
number of teachers engaged in teaching any one ele- 
mentary school grade level or secondary school sub- 
ject area does not permit the interaction needed for a 
fruitful exchange of ideas. Group discussion about 
curriculum processes and content is limited. 

Solution: Establish a curriculum council consisting 
of both elementary and secondary teachers. Be cer- 
tain that the council has no more than five to seven 
members. Don't try to have all grade levels and sub- 
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ject areas represented on this committee. Select 
members on the basis of their leadership ability and 
the respect other teachers have lor their judgment. 
Do not use an election procedure for selecting these 
council members because factors other than leader- 
ship and judgment enter into the selection (Littrell, 
. 1978). 

Tho function of the curriculum council will be: (a) to 
suggest procedures teachers will use in working as 
groups or individuals during the curriculum study, (b) 
to provide materials which present new curriculum 
ideas for various grade levels and subject areas, (c) to 
discuss ideas generated by individuals or small 
groups with teachers involved, and (d) to frequently 
evaluate the progress being made in order to make 
suggestions for modifying or changing the process or 
p r oducts. Having the curriculum council meet with 
teachers to discuss the curriculum study serves two 
purposes: (a) it gives an opportunity for a greater 
amount of inte r ' Won and exchange of ideas, and (b) 
it makes the curriculum study the responsibility of the 
council and teachers as well as the administrative 
leader. 

PROBLEM 4: In a rural school it is difficult to find 
time for teachers to take part in curriculum study. Al- 
though time is a problem in schools of all sizes, it is 
particularly difficult when teachers are involved in 
school activities during scheduled periods of the day, 
and when teachers have several different prepara- 
tions with little time for planning scheduled during the 
school day. 

Solution: The practice of hiring substitute teachers 
during the regular school day so the teachers can 
work on the curriculum has seldom proved to be satis- 
factory. Teachers feel it is time consuming to prepare 
for the substitute and that they must reteach whatever 
was taught. Principals find it difficult to get substitutes 
in communities where only two or three qualified per- 
sons are available. However, if no other plan can be 
devised, then the use of substitute teachers to provide 
time for the regular teachers to participate in cur- 
riculum study may have to be adopted. 

The following two plans to meet the time problem 
have been used in small schools. First, have a system 
of Board of Education credit which supplements the 
usual state requirements for certification. Such credit 
can be applied toward contract renewal and upward 
movement on the salary schedule. The credit may be 
obtained in a variety of ways, one of which may be 
assisting with the curriculum study. One school using 
this system alternated the hours they held their study 
meetings. One session would begin at 2.30 p.m. after 
students were released early and would continue until 
5.00 p.m. The next time a meeting was held it would 
be after school from 4.00 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. Following 
the meeting, a dinner would be furnished by the dis- 
trict. In each case the teachers were required to meet 
at a time other than regular school hours. However, 
they were engaged in an activity which affected their 
tenure and salary, 



A second plan used bv a Different school dismci 
and one which is becoming rather common in some 
states is to have scheduled Inservice Education days. 
These days are a part of the teachers' contracts^k 
More can be accomplished in five to Six c-n..iterruptecW^ 
hours than in five or more one-hour meetings held be- 
fore or after school. Since teachers are being paid for 
these days, they do not feel "put upon/' Such a plan 
also solves the problem of attendance at meetings by 
those teachers who are involved in coaching cr spon- 
soring extra-class activities. It is almost impossible to 
find a time on regular school days when these 
teachers can attend meetings. During the Inservice 
Education days, all teachers will be free from the 
extra-class responsibilities. 

PROBLEM 5: It is difficult for smaller school dis- 
tricts to finance a comprehensive curriculum study. 
Frequently there is little or no money available for pay- 
ing consultants, hiring substitute teachers, or buying 
the needed material resources. 

Solution: Schools can be relieved from paying sub- 
stitute teachers by using either of the plans suggested 
above. However, if the Inservice Education day plan is 
used, then the additional days are added to the regu- 
lar contracted school year with an added cost for 
salaries. In terms of productivity of workers, though, 
more can be obtained for the money spent by having 
Inservice Education days than by hiring substitute 
teachers to replace teachers for shorter meeting 
times. 

Although consultants do cost money, their service^^ 
may save money over a period of time. You can saviA 
money if, as a leader, you plan with the consultaiHr 
prior to the time he/she works with the teachers. Hav- 
ing an organized plan of operation eliminates the 
wasted hours which can evolve if people are groping 
though a study with little or no sense of direction. An- 
other way to save money is to use consultative help 
whicn is either free or inexpensive. Members of a 
State Department of Education can be used on a 
short-term basis, graduate student interns from a Uni- 
versity usually can be obtained by paying their ex- 
penses. A chairperson and/or team from a regional 
accrediting agency generally do not charge fees. 
Money will be saved by hiring consultants who have a 
record of being helpful and practical. Beware of the 
pseudo-expert. Many curriculum changes have oc* 
curred in schools under consultants who promulgate 
curriculum ideas which are . . the result of imita- 
tion, opportunism, and pressure from special interest 
groups" (Marks, 1971). 

Money for resource materials can be saved by 
using nine sources which have been identified by 
Wiles and Bond (1979). These sources are. teachers, 
schools, school districts, State Departments of Edu- 
cation, regional agencies, national networks such as 
IGE and ERIC, professional associations such as the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, associations for subject area teachers and acU^ 
ministrators, commercial publishers and otner buJB 
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nesses. A visit to a University library which has a cur- 
riculum or instructional materials center can be o( 
value in gaining new ideas or previewing materials 
from the sources listed above before purchasing 
them. The preview of the materials may aid in making 
decisions about ordering. 

PROBLEM 6: School board members are frequently 
more concerned with the sports program, the 
school's discipline, and lowered costs of education 
than with the curriculum. Their receptivity to plans for 
a comprehensive curriculum development program 
maybe minimal. 

Solution: At each meeting of the school board have 
a 20-30 minute presentation by an elementary or sec- 
ondary teacher on some aspect of tne present cur- 
riculum. Such a procedure not only stresses the im- 
portance of the curriculum, but also leads to discus- 
sion of the need for changes. Another plan is to for- 
ward reprints of journal articles about the curriculum 
to the board members. Be certain these articles are 
ones that are written in language familiar to the lay- 
man. If a consultant is being used to present some 
aspect of the curriculum to the board, then use jour- 
nal reprints on the topic prior to his/her presentation. 
The consultant should have access to the same ar- 
ticles. Such a procedure gives the board members an 
^ -erview of the topic prior to the meeting. They can 
come to the meeting with some understanding of the 
topic and with well-prepared comments or questions. 
The North Central Association has a set of slides pro- 



moting self-evaluation for schools. These slides can 
be used with both board members and teachers to 
promote better understanding of the need lor cur- 
riculum study. 

Concluding Statement 

The six problems and suggested solutions which 
have been presented are ones that tne author has ob- 
served and tried during his professional career. 
Neither the problems presented nor the solutions 
which are g.yen are to be considered as complete. 
Each school district will have its own unique problems 
which require unique solutions. However, the prob- 
lems which have been addressed in this article are 
common ones in rural schools. The solutions which 
have been given should help make the rural school 
leader's role in curriculum development easier to 
fulfill. 
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SCHOOL administration has be- 
^ come increasingly complex in re- 
cent years. A virtual explosion of 
legislation, regulation, and infor- 
mation has added an entirely new 
dimension to the field of educational 
management. This increasing com- 
plexity has resulted in a number of 
difficulties for the school administra- 
tor and has created obstacles to the 
goal of effective management. 

Nowhere are these difficulties 
more acutelv felt than in the small 
local schoc district. It is here that 
the local administrator, already 
over-extended in attempting to fulfill 
virtually every management func- 
tion, must face a spiral ing work load 
created by this expanding body of 
information. This has produced the 
beginning of a new era in school 
business management. 

This new era of management de- 
mands a new administrator, an ad- 
ministrator who is in tune with these 
new challenges and new oppor- 
tunities. This is an exciting time, for, 
along with the problems, there is 
also a marvelous technological 
growth occurring that promises a 
bright new future for the field of 
school business administration. 

The key to this new future is an 
understanding of, and an ability to 
fully utilize, the potential of the mi- 
crocomputer. To the enlightened 
school administrator this technology 
offers the possibility to not only stay 
even with this information ex- 
plosion, but to manage the school 
business affairs more effectively than 
ever before. 
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Outlined below are the three 
major areas in which the microcom- 
puter can aid the small district busi- 
ness official. 

Computerized Accounting. The 
.nicrocomputer makes what was 
once a complex, often confusing, 
task extraordinarily simple. Today 
even the smallest school district can 
use the most modern, sophisticated 
accounting practices. By utilizing 
the appropriate software, the small 
school district administrator can im- 
plement a double entry, fully inte- 
grated bookkeeping system that will 
provide precise, up-to-the minute 
information. Such a system, by ana- 
lyzing data and preparing reports, 



The small school district 
administrator can now 
have the same advantages 
that would be possible 
with a whole staff of re- 
search assistants. 



can give the administrator more 
effective control over the flow of 
money through the district. 

Such software is reasonably inex- 
pensive and, through reduction of 
labor and improvement in ef- 
ficiency, will quickly pay for itself, 
Gainsvilie, Missouri is a district of 
approximately 850 students and a 
$2,5 million budget. The software 
system we use cost around $3,500 
and runs on an IBM PC-XT, It is de- 
signed to meet all of the state's reg- 
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ulations and reporting requirements 
and is more than adequate for our 
district's needs. 

Electronic Mail, On-Line Sub- 
scription Services. One of the prob- 
lems faced by the small district ad- 
ministrator is how to stay current 
with research and information in the 
field of school management. The 
pinch of finances makes it impos- 
sible to travel to many national 
meetings where much of this infor- 
mation is disseminated. Another fac- 
tor precluding travel is that in most 
small districts, the school adminis- 
trator must take on so many varied 
responsibilities that it becomes diffi- 
cult to leave for any length of time. 

One possible solution is to sub- 
scribe to an on-line computer ser- 
vice, such as the one offered by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, The district probably 
owns most of the hardware re- 
quired, with the possible exception 
of a telephone modem. Through 
such a service the small district ad- 
ministrator can have all of the latest 
studies and research findings at his/ 
her fingertips without even leaving 
the office. An added plus is the elec- 
tronic mail capability of such ser- 
vices. This allows the school admin- 
istrator to "talk" wkh other school 
administrators from across the 
nation on topics of mutual concern 
and interest. 

Integrated Software. Perhaps the 
area with the greatest management 
potential for the small district ad- 
ministrator is the use of integrated 
software. Such software provides the 
user with word processing, spread 
sheet, and electronic filing capa- 
bilities in one integrated system. Uti- 
lizing this type of software (Apple's 
AppleWorks is one example, and 
there are others) the school adminis- 
trator can keep personnel and inven- 
tory records, correspondence, 

Continued on page 45 
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NEW DECISION-SUPPORT 
SOFTWARE 

Continued from page 32 

access to central mainframe com- 
puters (which act as knowledge 
based utilities at the local, state and 
national level) is also important. Be- 
ing able to electronically consult 
with state education agencies and 
such federal organizations as the 
National Center for Education Statis- 
tics and the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Sys- 
tems is possible by the attachment of 
a modum. Some programs even dial 
the number automatically. In the 
next few years we will see a new 
wave of administrative knowledge 
processing computer products that 
communicate automatically and 
touch every aspect of what we do, 
Human expertise is not only being 
replicated, but multiplied in effect. 

Amplifying Administrative Prow- 
ess in the Future. We are in an age in 
which crucial decisions must be 
made quickly, efficiently and accu- 
rately with as much professional ex- 
pertise as possible. The develop- 
ment of Interactive microcomputer 
programs to support administrative 
planning and the decision-making 
process is a new reality. Admin- 
istrators are now able to tap into a 
wide range of computer programs to 
explore alternate strategies in an 
interactive manner. The decision- 
making process can be enhanced 
and the consequences of alternate 
choices modeled. It is then possible 
to analyze the effect a change in one 
aspect of that model might have on 



the whole. Decision-support infor- 
mation, previously provided by 
middle level administrators, can be 
available to top administrators elec- 
tronically. 

We are now confronted with the 
first wave of artificially intelligent 
administrative technology. In the fu- 
tiifA we will have programs that can 
perform more humanlike functions 
and further extend decisio.vmaking 
and administrr've skills. Not only 
will inference, association and 
learning be part of the process, but 
also speech, text, graphics, sensory 
perception and, yes, even intuition. 
By the end of the decade, advanced 
versions of decision support soft- 
ware v/ill be able to carry on discus- 
sions with computer users. Artificial 
intelligence experts also project that 
programs will be available that are 
capable of demonstrating a wider 
range of reasoning power— software 
that more fully represents dupli- 
cation of the human cognitive proc- 
ess. With these developments we 
can anticipate increasing accep- 
tance and reliance on computers in 
nearly all areas of administration. 

However, the same development 
that will make a few administrators 
more productive may put many 
more (especially middle level man- 
agers) into other areas of work. Arti- 
ficial intelligence experts have a 
long-term goal of developing com- 
puter systems that do nothing less 
than surpass human capabilities in 
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MICROCOMPUTER 
Cofrtfntiftd from pager 26 

budget projections and estimates, 
and other information on file. Then, 
using the integration features of the 
software, the administrator can pro- 
duce reports and organize data in 
whatever arrangement is needed. 

The potential for improving the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of infor- 
mation processing and management 
is enormous. No longer is it neces- 
sary to spend hours digging through 
file cabinets or pouring over figures 
with paper and pencil. The small 



school district administrator can 
have the same advantages that 
would be possible with a whole staff 
of research assistants. 

The computer age has certainly 
ushered in exciting new challenges 
and opportunities. For the adminis- 
trator in the small school district, it 
has opened important new vistas 
with the promise of new levels of 
effectiveness in educational man- 
agement. By being alert to these op- 
portunities, and taking advantage of 
them, effective management will 
become more than a promise—it 
will be a reality. m 
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for twenty years or more, their use has 
fallen far short of optimum in many district 
administrative offices. 

More than half of the nation's school 
districts qualify for small district status. 
That is, more than half of the nation's edu- 
cational effort is accomplished in districts 
with total district enrollment of fewer than 
a thousand students. While the numbers of 
students they serve may be small, these 
largely rural districts must perform practi- 
cally all of the same administrative func- 
tions performed by their larger metropoli- 
tan counterparts. Deadlines for federal and 
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Although computer use in the schools 
began in the business office, other adminis- 
trative applications soon followed as school 
executives realized the value of custom data 
bases for planning, budgeting, reporting 
and various other administrative functions. 
Payroll, inventory, accounts payable, along 
with state attendance reports, project pro- 
posals, budgets, and countless other admin- 
istrative operations have now been comput- 
erized. Yet, in spite of the fact that comput- 
ers have been available and in general use 



state reports must be met, teachers must be 
evaluated, and budgets and salary schedules 
must be constructed. Day-by-day adminis- 
trative routines must be performed, most 
often by the district superintendent and a 
business manager. In the smaller districts 
there is not the luxury of a data processing 
division the special expertise of a planning 
and budget office, nor the technical support 
or an accounting division. In the small dis- 
trict, not only is the superintendent the in- 
structional leader and political spokesman 
but typically he is also responsible for all of 
the administrative functions in the central 
office. 

In a setting such as this, the strength of 
computer technology can add an impressive 
dimension to administrative practice With 
the now general availability of microcom- 
puters at low to moderate costs, increasing 
access to good management software, and a 
general administrative climate in which 
computer technology is expected, small dis- 
tricts in particular should look closely at 
ways of improving their utilization and 
selection of this technology. 

Guidelines For Computer Selection 

One singular characteristic of small dis- 
tricts ,s their limited budgetary resources 
and lack of technical personnel in the cen- 
tral office. As a consequence, computer re- 
sources for small districts must first be inex- 
pensive. Then, they must be simple and 
maintenance free. Finally, they must meet 
the predominant needs of the users without 
extensive modification. 

Small district superintendents frequent- 
ly express concern about making the best 
choice. With ever increasing options rang- 
ing from desktop microprocessors to fairly 
complex and expensive mainframe units, su- 
perintendents are faced with decisions that 
are not easy to make. This dilemma is not 
eased by the fact that every vendor can jnve 
impressive arguments in favor of his or her 
particular computer and software. 

When faced with the question of which 
way to go in meeting the district's computer 
needs, the small district administrator may 
use the following guidelines: 

• Computer technology is available 
which can definitely assist in handling 



many of the routine chores which 
consume so much of the administra- 
tor s time. The choice, therefore is 
not whether or not to use thi* tech- 
nology, but rather when and in what 
context it is to be used. 
• Do your own research. Listen to ven- 
dors, but check with more neutral 
sources as well. The local library is 
bound to carry journals, such as 
l.H.E. Journal, Personal Computing or 
Creative Computing that contain re- 
views of and feature articles on both 
hardware and software written in a 
manner the non-technical user can 
understand. Attend workshops. And 
most important of all, talk to other 
administrators who have already in- 
stalled the type of computer you are 
considering. You can greatly profit 
from the experience of those with 
similar needs who have already made 
the big decision. In addition, vendors 
should be willing to supply you with 
the names of people already usine 
their products. If a vendor cannot or 
will not give you such references, it is 
time to find another vendor. Because 
the decision you are about to make 
involves a substantial commitment in 
terms of both time and monev, and 
because that commitment can be 
redirected later only after the expen- 
diture of considerable time and mon- 
ey, you have to "get it right" the 
first time. 

• Do not select either a computer or a 
software package on the basis of a 
single criterion. Because your re- 
sources are limited, you want the 
most versatile equipment you can get 
for the money you have to spend. 
What this means is that, in addition 
to selecting the best hardware for the 
money, you also have to pay close at- 
tention to the available software. The 
computer that is technically best, i.e., 
fastest, etc. may do you little good if 
there is no software designed for it 
that will fit your particular needs. In 
fact, it is probably better to look at 
available software before investing a 

great deal of decision-making time 

on hardware. 
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Before making your final selection, 
check the service and maintenance 
records of the computers you are 
considering. Particularly in a rural 
district, the speed and availability of 
service is of prime importance. Relia- 
bility is worth more than all the fan- 
cy gimmicks in the world. 
In choosing software, look for pack- 
ages that are specifically designed for 
or easily adapted to the requirements 
of an educational setting. General or 
business software may not work par- 
ticularly well for you. Larger districts 
in your state, however, may have 
software designed by their own pro- 
grammers that is tailor-made to state 
requirements. Do some digging and 
borrow where you can. It is much 
easier not to reinvent the wheel, 
even if you do have someone in your 
district who can do some program- 
ming. Also, keep the user in mind. 
The easier the software is for the 
people in your office to use the more 
likely it is to be used and to remain 
in use. 

After you have decided on the best 
hardware and software, but before 
you have anything delivered, prepare 
your office staff for the arrival of 
technology. If the person who will be 
charged with computerizing the of- 
fice is looking forward to the chal- 
lenge rather than dreading the 
responsibility, your job will be a lot 
simpler. Send your staff to the cen- 
tral office in other districts so they 



can see the computers in operation 
on-site. Arrange to have them attend 
in-service meetings so that they can 
get hands-on experience. Everything 
that you can do to build up their 
confidence ahead of time will make 
the eventual transition to automation 
much smoother for everyone. 
• Finally, when it's time to buy the 
computer itself, shop around. You 
may be surprised at the price differ- 
ences among vendors. And don't 
stop at the local vendor or vendors. 
Discounts are given for large orders 
so see if you can pool your order for 
one microcomputer with that of a 
district ordering many. If you have 
access to an educational cooperative, 
see if the cooperative can offer you a 
good price through a group pur- 
chase. There are many ways to make 
your money go further. 
The keys to successfully introducing 
computer technology to the small district 
are careful planning, investigation, and 
preparation. Making the right decision is 
hard work but the long-term benefits are 
well worth the effort. 



Lloyd Cooper is Professor and Head, 
Department of Educational Management and 
Development, New Mexico State University. 

Kathleen Forrer is Associate Executive 
Director, Educational Sendees of New Mexico 
and College Assistant Professor, Department of 
Educational Management and Development, 
New Mexico State University. 
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From: Linking the Behaviors and Activities of Secondary School Principals to 
School Effectiveness: A Focus on Effective and Ineffective Behaviors . 
Reprinted with permission from the Canter for Educational Policy and 
Management, University of Oregon, Eugene ♦ OR. 

The observers had first been given a characteristic and asked to 
think of effective or ineffective behaviors that created or destroyed it. 
The researchers wanted to verify the logic of their judgments by looking at 
behaviors first and sorting them by characteristic and by effectiveness. 
Each behavior description was written on a separate card, and then the cards 
were sorted by each member of the research team according to that person's 
own belief about which characteristic they were related to and their 
effectiveness. The cards were also sorted by a group of experts that 
included a superintendent, an assistant superintendent, an elementary 
principal, a teacher, and a high school administrator, who worked 
individually . 

When the process was completed, every behavior had either seven or 
eight independent judgments about its effectiveness and about which 
characteristic it was associated with. The researchers retained behaviors 
when six of those judgments agreed — 335 behaviors in all. 
The Behaviors 

The observers, researchers, and experts agreed on the 
characterization of 133 ineffective behaviors and 202 effective behaviors. 
All the effective and ineffective behaviors for each characteristic are 
listed in Appendix A. Because there was such a large number of effective and 
ineffective behaviors, the researchers divided these behaviors into 
subcategories that allowed them to generalize about effective principal 
behavior. A display of all subcategories of behaviors is found in Figure 2. 

The goal of this pilot study was to identify some specific principal 
behaviors that might be linked with particular characteristics of effective 
schools, not to demonstrate empirically the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of such behaviors. Nevertheless, the resulting set of effective behaviors 
suggest actions that principals might take to improve their schools 1 
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effectiveness, and ctie ineffective behaviors suggest actions that principal 
might well avoid. The researchers believe that the identification of these 
behaviors is an important step in transforming the term "principal 
leadership" from something vague and amorphous to a meaningful and useful 
term. 

Characteristic 1; School-Wide Measurement and Recognition of 
Academic Success. Observers felt that there were many principal behaviors 
that clearly promoted or hampered this characteristic; it generated 35 
effective behaviors and 9 ineffective behaviors. 

These behaviors can be subdivided into four general categories: (I) 
makes special or unusual efforts to recognize academic success; (2) sets up 
ongoing systems to provide recognition of academic success; (3) encourages 
the use of standardized testing; and (4) gives personal recognition to 
individual students for specific academic achievements. 

The first and most frequently mentioned group of behaviors 
encompasses principal efforts that are unusual or beyond those usually 
expected. It includes such things as bringing in outstanding speakers for 
the National Honor Society, displaying academic awards in the school trophy 
case, or attending a local organization's function held to honor students. 

The second way to promote school-wide recognition of academic 
success, setting up ongoing systems to recognize success, includes such 
behaviors as arranging for regular publication of academic success stories in 
the community newspaper or planning regularly scheduled awards assemblies in 
all categories of students 1 performance. 

The third group of behaviors included the acceptance, usage, 
promotion, and dissemination of standardized testing data. Convincing staff 
that general ability tests are important and encouraging standardized testing 
in subject areas are two such behaviors. This area represents an opportunity 



for principals Co demonstrate chat academic success is a high priority for 
Che* and chat chey believe ch e use of CesC data is important Co che 
achievement of this recognition. 

A final way to promote school-wide recognition of academic success is 
for a principal to give personal recognition Co individual students. An 
example of behaviors in this category is presenting award certificates in 
person at the end of each grading period. 

Only nine behaviors were recognized as particularly ineffective. ( Ie 
should be remembered that by ineffective we mean somewhat more harmful than 
the usual meaning aight imply0 ^ were SUfflmari2ed by ^ caCegories: Q) 
mishandling student recognition and (2) ignoring or misusing standardized 
tests. These behaviors are virtually che opposite of two of the categories 
of identified effective uehaviors. 

Characteristic 2z An Orderly, and Studious School Rnv^^ 
There were 28 effective and 16 ineffective behaviors relating Co this 
characteristic of effective schools. The most numerous category of effective 
behaviors promoting ehlJ characteristic were those that could be summed u p a s 
"becoming personally involved in student discipline." These behaviors 
included such actions as personally presenting rules at an orientation 
convocation, personally confronting students who are "goofing off" in a study 
hall, and being frequently vxsible in all parts of the building. 

Other behaviors that can promote an orderly school environment are 
those that establish or enforce a clear code of conduct regarding attendance 
and absence policies. These would include instituting computerized 
tabulation and reporting of attendance for each class period or creating a 
few comprehensive, easily understood rules. 

Several more behaviors deal with che support of disciplinary policies 
or actions. Making suspensions "stick" or providing a suspension room are 
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ways that principals can provide disciplinary back-up. 

It is not enough, however, to establish, enforce, and support a 
discipline system. Important behaviors were identified that had to do with 
organizing staff and resources to implement the discipline policy- These 
behaviors include calling in police when necessary, designating counselors 
for problem students, and assigning staff to problem areas. 

To summarize the behaviors promoting an orderly environment, it 
appears important to (1) enforce discipline personally, (2) establish and 
enforce clear attendance and absence policies, (3) provide support and 
back-up for enforcement of discipline, and (4) assign staff and resources to 
confront rule violations. 

The researchers identified sixteen ineffective behaviors. They were 
divided into four general groups: (1) permitting behavior that creates a 
disorderly environment and disrupts classroom time, (2) enforcing discipline 
in a weak or inappropriate manner, (3) failing to establish or enforce a 
clear code of attendance and absence policies, and (4) being unwilling to 
enforce discipline. 

Those behaviors cf principals that were deemed ineffective appeared 
to be the direct opposite of behaviors the researchers considered effective. 
The most numerous behaviors were those that allowed disruptive behavior, such 
as excusing students to go shopping or allowing students to write graffiti on 
walls. Only one of the permitted behaviors violated an actual rule or policy 
(swearing at a teacher), but the rest offended the sensibilities of the 
observers, researchers, and experts. There appeared to be a shared 
recognition among them that it is ineffective for principals to permit 
certain behaviors that, although not officially designated as misbehaviors, 
seem clearly to be undesirable. 

The behaviors summarized under enforcing discipline weakly or 



inappropriately include not: expelling frequencly suspended scudencs, or 
saying merely "Nobody calks like chac," when a sCudenc uses a four-letter 
word. 

Failure Co establish a clear code of conduct includes such actions as 
developing a code of conduct chat is nothing more chan a laundry Use of 
"dos" and "don'cs," and claiming a rule exiscs chac does noc. Ic appears 
ineffective noc Co escablish behavioral norms in che minds of scudencs and 
staff. 

The final cype of ineffeccive behavior for promocing school order is 
Che unwillingness of principals Co enforce discipline. Behaviors chac were 
idencified here include walking ouc of unruly assemblies or disregarding 
rowdy scudencs in a lunchroom. Ic appears ineffeccive for principals co 
avoid confroncing misbehavior. 

Characteristic 3^ High Emphasis on Curriculum Articulation. With 
only nine behaviors, chis characceriscic was one of cwo chac elicited che 
fewest behaviors. The effective behaviors can be summarized by chree general 
categories: (1) ensuring chac che school has a scope and sequence and chac 
chese are being adhered to, (2) expecting ceachers co be aware of che 
school's various curricula, and (3) demonscracing knowledge of and interest 
in each curriculum. Mosc of che firsc cype of behaviors describe che 
principal's role in che creation of scope and sequence of curricula, although 
one behavior involves ensuring chac parcicular ceaching concenc lies wichin 
che scope and sequence. Through che second sec of behaviors principals 
acquainced staff wich ocher curricula (such as scheduling meecings in 
different classrooms Co allow ceachers co see whac is going on in ocher 
clases). The chird cype of behavior includes arciculacing che purpose of 
each curriculum co che communicy and accending workshops on new curricula. 
One possible reason few behaviors were mencioned in chis area is chac 
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principals work through staff Co implement curricula and therefore such 
behaviors might have been classified under other characteristics such as 
collaborative planning or instructional leadership. 

The ineffective behaviors regarding curriculum articulation are not 
only the opposites of the effective behaviors, but also include some very 
different types of behavior* The eight ineffective behaviors can be grouped 
under two general headings: (1) neglecting to ensure that a scope and 
sequence exists and (2) not providing administrative support for curriculum 
problems. T e characteristic is weakened if the principal refuses to allow 
programs that he or she is not personally interested in or if staff are 
permitted to violate an established scope and sequence* 

Lack of administrative support includes such behaviors as failing to 
integrate the departmental program with the whole school program, or 
delegating curriculum responsibility without authority* Once again, the 
small number of behaviors listed here suggest that principals do not 
frequently address curriculum problems directly but rather through department 
heads, teachers, and district staff. 

Characteristic 4: Support for Instructional Tasks* One might 
expect more behaviors than the nine listed under this characteristic, since 
it appears to have such a direct relationship to academic achievement. In 
fact, observers initially listed 55 behaviors under this characteristic, but 
only nine were retained by researchers and experts as being clearly relevant 
to this characteristic alone. The nine behaviors were divided into two 
general groups: (1) responding to teacher decisions and needs with direct 
actions (such as defending a teacher who is criticized) and (2) providing 
atoosphere and resources that help staff complete instructional tasks (such 
as providing extra pay for after-hours planning sessions)* 

Few ineffective behaviors were classified under this characteristic* 
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Three general areas sum up the 10 ineffective behaviors chat were identified: 
(1) denying teachers supplies and resources by misadministration (such as 
limiting use of the copier to classified staff only), (2) displaying a lack 
of confidence and respect for teachers (such as not allowing teachers to have 
keys to the building), and (3) making unreasonable demands on teachers 
outside of teaching responsibilities (such as inconsiderately scheduling 
deadlines). Principals who exhibit these behaviors were viewed as 
obstructing the task of teaching. 

Characteristic 5; High Expectations and Clear Goals for Student 
Performance. The behaviors listed under this characteristic not only convey 
high expectations to students, teachers, and counselors but also serve to 
create systems to achieve those expectations. The 20 behaviors were divided 
into four general categories; (1) personally or directly encouraging 
students to pursue challenging academic goals (such as encouraging students 
to take difficult courses), (2) establishing and emphasizing school-wide 
academic requirements (such as establishing a "proper English requirement" 
for papers in all classes), (3) expecting and supporting counseling programs 
that challenge students (by such behaviors as having counselors identify 
incoming sophomores capable of going on to college), and (4) setting 
instructional standards for teachers (such as insisting that teachers teach a 
full 50 minutes) . 

The ineffective behaviors are the opposites of the effective 
behaviors: students are not challenged in conversations with the principal 
(who asserts such things as "Athletes don 1 t need to worry about grades"); the 
principal does not set specific goals for high school performance; and the 
principal allows unchallenging academic schedules (such as two or three 
periods of physical education). 

Characteristic 6: Collaborative Planning with Staff. The L9 
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effective behaviors contributing to this characteristic are summed up by four 
general types of behavior: (1) listening actively to staff and faculty ideas 
and creating opportunities for staff to express ideas, (2) providing 
resources and a supportive environment for collaborative planning, (3) 
establishing school-wide goals and programs through staff input and 
participation, and (4) staffing committees with representatives from all 
sides. These behaviors make collaborative planning possible and support ic 
after it is established. 

The 14 ineffective behaviors that impede this characteristic fall 
into three general categories: (1) avoiding or limiting staff involvement in 
decisions or discussions, (2) providing little or no feedback or response, 
and (3) providing no resources or support for collaborative planning. 

Characteristic 7 : Instructional Leadership. Since instructional 
leadership is such a broad term and encompasses so many different activities, 
it is no wonder that this characteristic seemed to be supported by so many 
behaviors. The 38 specific effective behaviors are described by five general 
headings: (1) taking an active role in staff development activities by 
encouraging teachers to participate and use what they have learned, (2) 
improving the instructional performance of teachers and eliminating poor 
instructional performance, (3) providing direct instructional leadership in 
one-to-one interactions with individual teachers, (4) making sure the 
specifics of each teacher's classroom performance are evaluated, and (5) 
hiring an effective staff. 

The largest number of behaviors relates to staff development of 
teachers. These behaviors range widely from a principal giving an individual 
teaching demonstration to a principal disseminating information about 
workshops or conferences. Behavior of the second type, efforts related to 
the improvement of teaching and the elimination of poor instructional 
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performance, also range widely from evaluating and terminating <±n incompetent 
teacher to assigning effective teachers to work with weaker teachers. The 
third general category of behavior is similar to the first two but describes 
one-to-one interactions that occur between principals and teachers, such as 
sending a personal note to a teacher about instructional matters or modeling 
behavior for a teacher having problems teaching. The fourth type of behavior 
supports the hiring of an effective staff. 

The ineffective behaviors that hamper instructional leadership also 
are extensive, suggesting that the characteristic is conceptually clear. 
They correspond with but are not the direct opposite of the effective 
behaviors. These 26 behaviors are summed up by five general categories: (1) 
not providing effective feedback on instructional skills, (2) not recognizing 
the importance of inservice programs, (3) providing inadequate teacher 
evaluation, (4) not emphasizing good teaching performance when hiring, and 
(5) not emphasizing teacher improvement. 

Characteristic 8: Parental Support for the Education of Students. 
This characteristic, which involves communication with parents, generated 
more behaviors (44) than any other, characteristic. The 44 behaviors are 
described by five general classes of behaviors: (1) obtaining active 
involvement in school activities; (2) communicating personally with the 
parents of individual students; (3) informing all parents of special programs 
and activities; (4) interacting directly with parents (and other citizens) to 
promote the school; and (5) establishing direct personal contact between 
parents and teachers. 

The first type of behavior encourages parental involvement in such 
activities as writing articles for monthly newsletters, serving as volunteer 
supervisors in the cafeteria during lunchtime, or participating in a 
parent-student swap day. The other types of behaviors involve communicating 




positive as well as negative feedback Co paretics about their children's 
academic performance and special events, or ensuring that staff communicate 
directly with parents through newsletters or counseling programs. 

The ineffective behaviors listed under "Parental Support" were the 
highest percentage (78.4 percent) of ineffective behaviors confirmed by 
recategorization within the same characteristic. These 40 behaviors were 
condensed into five subcategories: (1) avoiding interpersonal communication 
with parents; (2) communicating in a manner that will make parents angry or 
feel negative toward the school; (3) discouraging parental involvement; (4) 
succumbing to ncnacademic special interest groups; and (5) avoiding meeting 
parents at social or civic functions. 

The types of behavior related to this characteristic suggest that the 
principal has no agenda for promoting parent involvement, no network set up 
that could carry it out, and no means or inappropriate means for implementing 
an agenda or using a network. 

Four of the types of behaviors refer to the opposites of the 
effective behaviors, but (4) describes a unique type of behavior — 
succumbing to nonacademic special interest groups. In this particular case, 
parental involvement is actually detrimental to the academic agenda of the 
school. 

Unclassified Unanimous Behaviors 

In addition to the 335 behaviors discussed above, a group of 167 
behaviors were unanimously agreed to be effective by observers, experts, and 
researchers, but elicited disagreement about which characteristic they should 
be classified under. Most of these behaviors were complex and could 
logically be classified under two or even more than two characteristics. 

For example, the research team characterized one group of 21 such 
behaviors as "taking visible action to address faculty and staff concerns and 
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problems." Because .any behaviors in chis group concerned liscening ^ 
faculty suggestions for what should be going on in the school, ch ey logicaUy 
proceed Characteristic 6, Collaborative Planning with Staff; but since 3 any 
also concerned acting on or indenting che se plans, chey elated to Support 
for Instructional Tastes (Characteristic 4), Instructional Leadership 
(Characteristic 7), Parental Involves aQd Support (Characteristic 8), aQd 
other characteristics. 

Similarly, there were 138 uaclassif UiU behaviors chat observers, 
experts, aod researchers unanimously agreed were ineffective, a number of 
these behaviors related to taxing action tn certain specific areas without 
teacher input. Xhis group of behaviors affected Characteristic 6, 
Collaborative Planning with Staff, bu t als o becanse the specific areas <ltt . 
cucriculum articulation, school rules, or evaluation system, „ ece also 
routed to other characteristics, the behaviors could not be classified „„ d er 
Characteristic 6 alone. 

We list all these unanimous unclassified behaviors in Append!* B with 
a listing of the characteristics to which they were assigned. It is 
important they not be eliminated fro, the results of the study si . ply because 
they can be classified under more than one characteristic. Many behaviors 
(outside as ».U as inside schools) are complex and affect many different 
things, but complexity does not negate effectiveness. Neither are the 
distinctions between the characteristics negated or blurred merely because 
some behaviors affect mote than one characteristic. These behaviors were 
unanimously agreed to be effective or ineffective and for this reason alone 
deserve attention. 
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Conclusion 

The behaviors collected in this pilot study are a comprehensive lisc 
of effective and ineffective principal behaviors. The value of this 
compilation lies particularly ^ in its linkage with important characteristics 
of effective schools. Taken as a whole, they suggest the role of the 
principal in creating those characteristics* 

This extensive list of behaviors can be an important contribution to 
school effectiveness research. It is the first step in identifying which 
principal behaviors create the school characteristics that determine student 
achievement. It has implications for training and development progams; for 
the selection, placement, and evaluation of principals; and, finally, for 
professional development of principals interested in becoming more effective. 
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Reprinted with permission from: Educational Leadership , September 1987. 



Karolyn J. Snyder and Mary Giella 



Developing Principals' 
Problem- Solving 
Capacities 

A pilot group of principals in Pasco County, 
Florida — who first were thoroughly trained 
themselves — are now beginning to train others 
in a research-based approach. 
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j / "l " ihese days educators ">eem to 
i I agree on three points, i 1 * **tu- 
1 JL dent achievement patterns can 
and must be improved. i2) the local 
school, under die brilliant leadership 
ot the principal, is where necessar\ 
changes must be made, and i3i princi- 
pal* need a lot ot help and support in 
order to pull it off. There may be less 
agreement about what help principals 
should get. Here we report a success 
j sturv based on one Mew of the skills 

I principals need and how they <-an be 
acquired. 

I The Pasco Count) School Di.striLt. in 
j Land O Lakes, Honda, has designed a 
j comprehensive Human Re.sourv.es 
Management Development system to 
develop the capacity of current and 
future principals to influence how 
schools address and solve their learn- 
ing challenges. The svstem includes 
provisions for selection, certification, 
development, and apprai.sal of 
principals. 

in planning the certification and de- 
velopment dimensions. Klsco Count) 
selected die Managing Productive 
Schools t.MPM Training Program i.^ny- 
der in press) as it.s core two-year pro- 
giam. with others to be added a* 
neede 1 The district .selected 12 prin- 
cipals K-12 to participate in a pilot 



j program. At the end of the first school j 
j year il98v-<%). the participants rec- 
ommended that the district make the 
program available to all current and 
future principals, 
j The 12 principals have since com- 
I pleted training in the ten management 
, competencies. In April 198"*, they be 
gan preparation as trainers, an effort 
that will enable Pasco Count) to build 
its own capacity for management de- 
velopment from within. 

Here we wish to share how the 
| training program made use of current 
j research on management, instruction, 
j and adult learning. What we have 
j leaned may be helpful to others who 
are designing leadership development 
programs. 

The Management Training 
Program 

The MPh Training Program, which 
consists of 30 days of training over two 
years, is based on three premises. ( 1 ) 
there is a knowledge base, admittedly 
imperfect and incomplete, to under- 
gird improvement efforts. (2) the es- 
sential message for principals ..om 
that knowledge base is that effective 
leaders in all kinds of organizations 
.acilitate colkiboratue efforts, and i3) 
developing stretch* goals through 



collaborative efforts is fundamental to 
all developmental and assessment ac 
tivities that follow. 

The MPS Training Program is based 
on a four-cluster Management Model 
i Snyder and Anderson 198oj — organi- 
zational planning, staff development, 
program development, and school as- 
•cessment — encompassing ten manage 
ment competencies (see fig. 1). Here 
is a brief summary of the major re 
search findings within each cluster 
and the training activities in which 
Pasco County principals engaged. 

1. Organizational Planning Cluster 

• Researd) themes. Productive orga- 
nizations are driven by a few stretch 
goals identified through shared deci 
sion making. Goals are then subdi- 
vided into tasks and assigned to both 
permanent and temporary work 
groups and teams. The groups cooper- 
ate ely develop action plans to accom- 
plish their tasks. Within a group con- 
text, individuals establish performance 
goals that specify their intended con 
tnbutions to the school's success The 
resulting organr " onal plan becomes 
the focus for w «-k Jevelopment. jnd 
assessment. 

• Training aaivittes. During the 
planning workshops, principals had 
two objectives, k I ) to develop procevs 
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4all> tor leading collaborate deci- 
sion making about school devesop- 
mene goals, and 1 1) to design an orga- 
nizational structure to accomplish the 
many tasks necessary to achieve the 
goals. A maior outcome of the work- 
shops \va.s that principals learned that 
managing a productive school mei'iis 
organizing and developing groups of 
teachers (both teams and depart- 
ments, as well a.s ad hoc ta>k forces.) 
that locus on school priorities m their 
work. Most principals were surprised 
to discover that having both perma- 
nent and temporary groups can invig- 
orate their schools and increase the 
flow of ideas and information. 
2. Staff Development Cluster 

• Research themes. In productive or- 
ganizations plans are made for knowU 
edge and ^kill acquisition important 
for achieving goals. Staff members 
make workshop plans as they antici- 
pate their collective needs and seek 
the best available resources. An impor- 
tant rinding is that teachers" develop- 
ment processes are creatively stimulat- 
ed when some form of coaching 
follows a workshop f: urther. .vhen 
work groups — the building hlocKi of 
.successful organisations — aic provid- 
ed with skill-building opportunities, 
the capacity tor shared inquiry and 
problem >ol\ mg is enhanced. Collabo- 
rate e forms of quality control are 
sieved a.s developmental and provide 
adjustment opportunities tor the 
organization, 

• Training actn tttes. Using their co- 
operatively developed school im- 
provement goals as a guide, the princi- 
pals designed staff development 
systems unsemce. coaching, produc- 
tion, and organization) to facilitate the 
adult learning proce.ss. They learned 
the skills necessary to instruct their 
teaching teams and departments in 
peer coaching, action planning, com- 
munications skill building, conducting 
effective meetings, and group problem 
solving. They also designed a quality 
control s\>tem to provide staff oppor- 
tunities tor the periodic adjustment of 
plans and activities in accomplishing 
goals. 

y Program Development Cluster 

• Research theme*. When educators 
examine the student learning chai- 
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Fig. 1* A School Management Productivity Mode! 



lenges they faci, better solutions 
evolve from making use of the knowl- 
edge base. From the work of Bloom 
ll9~6) and others, we know that stu- 
dents master knowledge and skills to 
the extent that the following condi- 
tions exist. 1 1 ) instruction is matched 
with readiness levels. (2) instruction is 
guided by clear expectations and pro- 
cedures, i3) active and interactive task 
engagement is managed, and n) posi- 
tive reinforcement and correctives are 
provided to ensure certain levels of 
mastery Solutions to learning prob- 
lems occur when leaders facilitate 
problem-solving and development ac- 
tivity and generate the necessary 
resources. 

* Training actuittes. A continued 
focus ot the workshops was on recog- 
nizing and correcting teaching prob- 
lems and on managing instructional 
improvement efforts bv teams and de- 
partments. The knowledge base un 
program planning, diagnosing readi- 
ness and style, classroom manage- 



ment, and teaching and learning pat- 
terns guided training sessions. The 
intent was to enhance each principal s 
abihtv to simulate professional inqui- 
ry about learning and instruction 
among teams and departments. 

-l Organizational Assessment 
Cluster 

• Research themes. Productive orga- 
nizations have complex assessment 
systems that measure the success of 
goals. Work groups assess the results 
of their work, indiv idual staff members 
are assessed tor their contributions to 
expected organizational outcomes, 
and student assessment data serve as a 
feedback measure for improving the 
instructional program. Assessment 
data m productive ciganizations pro- 
vide a feedback loop tor short range 
planning and leng-range growth 
targets. 

• Training activities. .\Jreadv knowl- 
edgeable about school evaluation 
principals in the pilot group .vere 
guided in designing a comprehensive 
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• having both permanent and 
temporary groups can invigorate . . . 
schools and increase the flow of ideas 
and information." 



assessment svstem that reflected vari- 
ous influences upon the attainment of 
school goals Dimensions of school 
evaluation included measures of work 



group productivity*, the results of indi- 
vidual teacher contributions, evalua- 
tion of leadership assistance, and mea- 
sures of student achievement 



Table 1 

The Competency Development Model: 
A Workshop Series on "Developing Work Group Skills" 



GUIDINC CONCEPTS 



APPLICATION IN THE WORKSHOP 



READINESS STACE 



CONCEPTS STACE 



DEMONSTRATION 
STAGE 



• Rationale ror developing skills to work m groups 

• Management competency: to teach group leaders skills m 

action planning, communications, and problem-solving 
r echmques 

• Research patterns on the characteristics or productive work 

groups 

• Concepts: 

Stages of group development 
Group action planning 
Communications skills 
Problem-solving techniques: 

Force Field Analysis 

The Basics 

Creative Problem Solving 

• Printed sample of a work group s action plan and its key 

components 

• Live demonstration of four communications skills 

• Videotape demonstration of "The Basics, Force Field 

Analysis, and Creative Problem Solving" 



PRACTICE STAGE 



REINFORCEMENT 
AND FEEDBACK 
STAGE 



• Teams of principals select one of the group skills ! 

demonstrated and prepare to teach those same skills to a , 

simulated school group. . 

• Each set or group skills demonstrated is taught bv a team of i 

principals in the workshop, using key concepts and \ 
techniques demonstrated. 

• Each team teaches one or the group skills to the others in j 

training, while another team provides feedback, using the 

key concepts and techniques demonstrated. This stage , 

r^inrorces ror all participants the rationale ror key i 

concepts and techniques. [ 



TRANSFER STACE 



• Principals develop two kinds or plans, tl) short-range 
practice of skills taught in the workshop, and <2) long- 
range efforts to develop the capacity or work groups and 
leaders. Follow-up coaching plans arc also made ror 
sharing and problem solving the practice experience and 
tor sharing next step plans. 



The Competency 
Development Process 
A.s we planned the pilot program, we 
nought a workshop design that would 
stimulate the adult learning process. 

There are two prevalent views of 
adult learning, and the results they 
produce are .strikingly different. The 
pedagogical approach assumes that a 
body of external knowledge exists to 
be learned and practiced and that the 
learner remains dependent on that 
external source for validation. A more 
powerful view of adult learning, how- 
ever, is the andragogical approach 
(Knowles 1980). wnich views external 
knowledge and instructors as re- 
sources to the learner in problem- 
solving activities that lead eventually to 
seif-direaed learning. Building on the 
andragogical model. Brookfield 
U986) reports that adults learn to 
problem solve !;esc when they are 
working on real problems in a grojp 
context. 

Each workshop in the MPS Training 
Program is designed to support the 
concepts ot self directed learning and 
group problem solving about .school 
challenges. The knowledge ba.se tor 
each of the ten training programs 
guides task activity during the 
workshop. 

Our competency development 
model demonstrates the relationship 
between organizational expectations, 
workshop events, and on-the-job 
coaching. The literature emphasizes 
the imponance of high organizational 
expectations to productivity (Drucker 
1982. Peters and Waterman 1982) pnd 
of workshops that facilitate deve «p- 
ment followed h on-the-job coaching 
(Joyce and Showers 1982). If any one 
of the three dimensions— expecta- 
tions, development opponunities. or 
coaching — is missing, competency de- 
velopment has less chance of occur- 
ring When used as the basis for plan- 
ning, the.se three interdependent 
variables provide both the context and 
the direction for professional growth 
within school organizations. 

Six core dimensions i influenced bv 
the work of Joyce and .showers Wxl) 
drive the development model, each 
playing a vital role in management 
growth. The design i.s based on the 
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assumption that learning results from 
a desire to resolve dilemmas or prob- 
lems. The readiness stage of a work- 
shop provides a rationale for the 
events to follow. In the concepts stage, 
principals are introduced to research 
patterns and other scholarly theories 
that hold promise for resolving specif- 
ic problems. A conceptual base equips 
leaders with ways of thinking about 
issues and challenges, which subse- 
quently replace how-to do-it bags of 
tricks as problem-solving tools. 

In the demonstration stage, princi- 
pals view a portrayal of the concepts 
being used successfully to solve specif- 
ic problems. This vicarious learning 
enables participants to rethink old pat- 
terns and "try on" new approaches. 
The practice stage of a works hop gives 
them an opportunity to ay the new 
concepts under ideal conditions. Prac- 
tice during the beginning stages of 
! skill development increases the proba- 
| bility that the new concepts will find 
I their wav into the workplace. 

Reinforcement and feedback are es- 
sential to skill development. Providing 
adults with feedback on their first 
practice increases the likelihood that 
successful on-the-job practice will oc- 
cur. And. if adult learners both prac- 
tice and give observation feedback, the 
concepts are then reinforced during 
the workshop at least three times. 

The transfer stage encourages prac- 
tice with follow-up coaching and as- 
sistance. Organizational support in 
this stage is essential for the actual 
application of knowledge and skills to 
problem solving on the job. Table 1 
illustrates the workshop organization, 
focusing on "developing work group 
skills'" (competency #6 within the staff 
development cluster) using the com- 
petency development model. 

Results: Improved Ability to 
Solve Problems 

We have made two major observations 
of the principals in our validation 
group. First, the concepts and skills 
helped each principal focus more 
clearly on the nature of management 
tasks for developing a productive 
school These new and finely tuned 
skills have enabled them to stimulate 
more goal-focused collaborative activi- 
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ty. Principals are making fewer deci- 
sions by themselves as they develop in j 
groups and leaders the capacity to ; 
share responsibility for school efforts 
and their results. I 

Second, the competency develop- 
ment model has supported the learn- 
ing process and the interaction ot all 
concepts and skills for the ten manage- 
ment competencies. The coaching ses- 
sions between workshops enabled 
principals to share the challenges the*, 
face Networking has resulted from the 
selection of principals across K-12 
levels. j 

.After two years of training and of I 
practice, the principals report that 
their teachers are more involved in 
decision making, that dissension is 
waning, and that their staffs are ex- 
panding their capacities for confront- 
ing challenges.3 
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From ; School-Site Management: Concepts and Approaches . 
Reprinted with permission from the Rhode Island Educational 
Leadership Academy. 



Introduction 



It's hard to find a district or school that is not involved in «ome form of school improvement. 
The incentives - expanded resources, increased standards, and heightened public attention - are 
substantial. But improving schools is complex and difficult. Research r_nd experience indicate that 
an improving process and the improvements themselves are difficult to sustain. In contrast to the 
literature that documents the scores of school improvement processes and extols the efforts of many 
educators, critics of the schools argue that very little substantive improvement has taken place over 
the last several years, despite the considerable energy and resources spent on reform. As Elmore 
and McLaughlin point out, "Reforms that deal with the fundamental stuff of education - teaching 
and learning - seem to have weak, transitory, and ephemeral effects; while those thatexpand, solidify 
and entrench school bureaucracy seem to have strong, enduring, and concrete effects." Existing 
structures for schooling cannot produce the land of changes necessary to make a substantial 
difference. 

There are several reasons for this assessment. Critics indicate that school improvement efforts 
have not produced the expected and needed outcomes because the people in the schools, and people 
closely associated with the schools, have not been sufficiendy in control of decisions concerning 
important aspects of curriculum, instruction and the organization. This is particularly the case with 
the management of resources such as time, personnel, facilities, and dollars. By moving 
decision-making to the schools and increasing an accountability focus there, school improvement 
efforts, contend proponents, will flourish and prosper. 

School-site management places the responsibility and authority for decisions at the school level 
and establishes processes which, over time, prepare and support the school-based improvement team 
to have more responsibility, commitment and authority with respect to important variables and 
resources. 

The amount of literature on school-site management is growing faster than our knowledge of 
the practice. Moreover, this literature describes such a wide range of management practices that it 
is difficult to distinguish those components that specifically constitute school-site management 
There is not, nor is there likely to be, a proven technology or procedural recipe for designing and 
implementing school-site management Experience suggests, however, that there is a set of 
concepts, processes and enabling conditions that, if configured appropriately, can result in 
substantial and sustained school improvement 

We. address several purposes in this paper. First we provide a simple framework for thinking 
about school-site management In addition to defining the principal concepts, we describe the 
primary school-site management process components. Second, we furnish descriptions of several 
approaches to school-site management, approaches that illustrate the diversity of interpretations of 
the concepts and components in practice. Third, for those contemplating the preparation of a plan 

• for developing a school-site management program, we present several considerations and cautions, 
drawn from an examination of school-site management approaches in practice. Finally, we 
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Approaches to School-Site Management 



How do these principles and concepts get translated intj practice? How do the central 
components get configured into a model? The diversity of approaches that exist suggests that each 
district, often each school, must create its own model of school-site management. 

Typically, districts which have adopted school based management: 1) interpret it differently 
even though they generally subscribe to the same definition; 2) organize for it differently; and 3) 
practice it differently. Key variables in design and implementation include: a) the degree of 
decentralized decision-making; b) whether program budgets or school budgets are employed; c) the 
flexibility of staffing formulas; d) how personnel selection/assignment decisions are made; e) the 
quality and quantity of community involvement and f) whether the shift to school based 
management was voluntary, or mandatory. 

Typically, a district wishing to initiate a srhool-site management program takes the following 
steps: 

1) provides orientation sessions on the practice to stakeholders; 

2) develops agreements among key stakeholders and stakeholder groups (teachers, principals, school 
committee, superintendent, and parents); 

3) provides incentives for interested schools; and 

4) supports the formation and empowerment of school-based teams. 

Here are descriptions of seven approaches that represent, but do not exhaust, the range of 
models that exist. 
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THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROGRAM 

Connecticut State Department of Education 
Box 22 19 

Hartford, CT 06115 

Contact: Dr. William Gauthier 203/566/5079 

The Connecticut School Effectiveness Program advocates a voluntary, school-based approach 
that helps a school examine itself in relation to seven school effectiveness characteristics. The 
process emphasizes building capacity at the school level for team members to analyze gathered data, 
set priorities, establish action plans, and monitor the achievement of school wide improvement 
goals. 

In elementary and junior high schools, a three-day assessment processes uses (a) a sixty-seven 
item Connecticut School Effectiveness Interview, administered to all classroom teachers (b) the 
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Connecticut School Effectiveness Questionnaire, administered to all staff (c) the Achievement 
Profile, which presents student achievement scores and illustrates similarities and differences among 
students along social class dimensions and (d) archival data, including handbooks, attendance 
records, suspension records, vandalism reports, and grade distribution patterns. In high schools, a 
more detailed questionnaire is used to gather additional information about school climate and equity 
factors. 

The building principal organizes a planning team or steering committee responsible for 
analyzing data and developing an action plan. D uring a three-day retreat, elementary planning teams 
complete initial plans; high school subcommittees develop lists of concerns to be shared with the 
total staff. Assessment and action planning are usually completed during the first year. 
Implementation of plans generally requires an additional two years. Central office support for the 
building-based improvement process is a key ingredient in sustaining the effort and in developing 
an internal capacity for effective problem-solving. 



I/D/E/A SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Institute for Development of Educational Activities, Inc. (I/D/E/A) 
259 Regency Ridge 
Dayton. Ohio 45459 

Contact: Dr. John Banner 513/434/6969 

The I/D/E/A School Improvement Program helps schools to learn a systematic problem-solving 
process to set long-range goals and plan activities to meet identified needs. The emphasis is on 
training local facilitators and building the capacity of school-based staff to design and implement 
theirown long-range improvement programs. A continuous cycle of dialogue, decision, action, and 
evaluation is emphasized throughout the improvement process. 

Districts have two options: to contract with I/D/E/A for direct technical assistance, or to sponsor 
I/D/E/A training workshops for district facilitators. The School Improvement Program has five 
basic steps: readiness, planning, training, implementation, and maintenance. A district planning 
team composed of representatives from all school groups receives training in five areas: Awareness 
Building, Team Building, Human Development, Activity Building, and Vision Building. 

At a two-day retreat, teams design a vision of their ideal school and identify outcomes to describe 
how the school should operate along nine dimensions. The vision is then shared with staff and 
community through involvement sessions planned to stimulate discussions, encourage feedback, 
and secure participant commitment. Each team meraberis respon sible for communicating with four 
to five individuals following each planning meeting. Thus, a "pyramid group process" is enacted 
to ensure communication of progress and objectives. A design task force is created to translate 
agreed upon objectives and outcomes into action plans. The task force and the planning team share 
information with the entire school, propose needed staff development activity, and coordinate 
implementation. 
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The rime line for completion of planning, implementation, and evaluation is approximately 
fifteen months. The program requires district level support and the willingness of the principal and 
staff to engage in collaborative planning. 



NEA MASTERY IN LEARNING PROJECT 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Contact: Dr. Robert McLure 202/822/7907 

The NEA Mastery in Learning Project schools are in their third year of a pilot effort to develop 
a national network of schools that can model ways of empowering teachers to respond to national 
proposals for school-based reform. 

Initiating activities are completed in each school. These include conducting a secret ballot to 
approve participation in the project (at least 75% 0 f the faculty must vote affirmatively), completing 
a "School Profile" and a "Faculty Inventory" to provide helpful information to guide faculty 
planning. Once an action priority has been identified, the faculty study group examines current 
research, tested programs and ideas from the professional literature before taking action. The 
twenty-six Master-In-Learning School? each operate via faculty study committees assisted by a 
site-based consultant (generally affiliated with a university or other helping institution), with 
informational support - relevant research findings, tested improvement plans from other schools, 
pracacdsuggesuonsfromrecentreformtiterature-comingfromNEAHeao^uanersmWashington, 

In each of the pilot schools, teachers examine and share information, formulate research 
questions, establish subcommittees or task forces, and test strategies to meet their identified 
objectives. The guiding conceptual scheme is deliberately broad and encourages the exploration of 
alternative solutions to problems associated with teaching, learning, curriculum, and development 
of school climate. 



HIGH SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY 

New Haven Public Schools 

45 Nash Street 

New Haven, CT 06511 

Contact: Robert Canelli 203/787/8635 

High School In The Community grew out of teacher-based responses to racial incidents, riots 
and protests at James Hillhouse High School in New Haven, Connecticut in 1967. Rejecting the 
notion that elimination of opportunities for collective action would address serious social problems, 
a group of faculty proposed an alternative high school structure that would establish "a school of 
choice" governed by a policy council comprised of teachers, parents, and students. 
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Since 1970, High School In The Community has operated out of rented storefront property 
warehouses, church basements, and other space outside of the traditional public school buddings' 
The faculty of High School In The Community elect a "facilitator" to serve as administrative leader, 
meet collectively for two weeks prior to the start of school each year to "set boundaries, policy, and 
curriculum," and engage in frequent meetings (an average oi 2o hours per week plus one Ml 
evening per month) to discuss issues of integration, remediation, or individual student progress. 
Approximately 240 students are served by 16 faculty. 

Accomplishments of the faculty-governed school include: 1) restructuring of the schedule to 
provide "block classes" in which students enroll in a class which meets for three hours at a time, 
five days a week, for nine weeks; 2) non-graded approaches that place students in classes based on 
their ability levels; 3) interdisciplinary teaching; 4) emphasis on student decision-making, including 
registering for courses four times a year; 5) attention to conflict resolution through individual 
counseling, small group discussion, and the required subject "Family Group"; 6) cooperative 
work-study program with community businesses and service organization. 

MASSACHUSETTS COALITION FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

429 Hills North 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst. MA 01003 

Contact: Dr. Robert Sinclair 413/545-3642 

The Massachusetts Coalition for School Improvement is based on five interrelated premises: 
(1) reform efforts and priorities for school improvement are best stated in terms of increasing the 
amount and quality of student learning; (2) the individual school is a powerful unit for change; (3) 
effective collaboration requires regular work in schools by professors, participation in the university 
by teachers and administrators, and engagement with each other into common problems; (4) teacher 
involvement is crucial throughout all phases of the change process; and (5) lasting institutional 
change requires sustained effort over several years. 

Each school in the coalition has put together an Improvement team consisting of the principal 
and at least four to six teachers. Administrators, teachers, and occasionally students and parents 
discuss strengths and weaknesses in student learning. They gather data about perceived problems 
and use these data to refine and clarify priorities. These priorities center on improvements in 
curriculum, instruction, and other school conditions likely to influence student learning. 

While the school-based improvement team is recognized as the core agent for change in the 
building, the Massachusetts Coalition for School Improvement has developed other features that 
support, sustain, and strengthen the work of teachers and administrators. Representatives from 
member schools and the University of Massachusetts form Study Teams when there is a need to 
produce guidelines or to generate information central to the improvement of several schools. The 
School of Education, through the Center for Curriculum Studies, joins with member district and 
school staffs to implement Staff Development Seminars for all members of the coalition and for 
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other interested teachers and administrators from school districts throughout Massachusetts. A 
Schools' Council, composed of superintendents from member school districts and principals and 
teachers from participating schools have been formed to create policies that will assist the coalition 
in accomplishing its goals. Advanced graduate students and professors at the Center for Curriculum 
Studies serve as the Coalition Staff, linking technical and human resources to the improving schools. 
An Evaluation Team is responsible for devising evaluation procedures and determining the 
effectiveness of the Coalition. Teachers, administrators, professors, and graduate students also form 
Inquiry Teams around issues of mutual interest that demand more systematic investigation. 

COALITION OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS 

Education Department 
Brown University 
Box 1938 

Providence, RI 02912 

Contact: Theodore Sizer or Holly Houston 401/863-3384 

The Coalition of Essential Schools is an extension of A Study of High Schools conducted under 
the sponsorship of the National Association of Secondary School Principals and the National 
Association of Independent Schools. As pan of its findings, the Study identified five "imperatives" 
for better schools 1) providing room for teachers and students to work and learn in their own 
appropriate ways; 2) insisting that students clearly exhibit mastery of their school work; 3) getting 
the incentives right for students and teachers; 4) focusing the students' work on the use of their 
minds; 5) keeping the structure simple and flexible. 

Coalition schools adopt no particular "model" of school improvement, and reject the practice 
of "top-down standardized solutions" to school problems. There are, however, some common 
principles - certain images of schools as learning places - that mark the Coalition effort. One of 
these principles is that "teaching and learning should be personalized to the maximum feasible 
extent" By personalized, Coalition schools mean that students are really known by the adult 
professionals in the school. In many schools this means restructuring traditional institutional 
features. Thus, the teacher-pupil ratio may be lowered. The curriculum may be reorganized around 
fewer integrated domains of inquiry as opposed to many "subjects." The schedule may be modified 
from seven fifty-minute periods conducted every day, all week, all year to varied "blocks" of time 
whose content and configuration changes several times during the school year. Another powerful 
image of school held by the Coalition is the concept of student as worker-and teacher as coach-in 
which students are helped to learn how to learn and thus teach themselves. A corollary principle is 
that students must exhibit their grasp of central skills and program goals. Several Coalition schools 
are currently planning and working toward establishment of a "performance diploma" to be jointly 
administered by the faculty and higher authorities. 



DADE COUNTY SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT/SHARED 
DECISION-MAKING MODEL 

Dade County Public Schools 
1450 N. E. Second Avenue 
Miami, FL 33129 

Contact: LynnShenkman 305/376-1355 
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It's hot 



School-based management lets 
principals slice the budget pie 



8Y RICHARD G, NEAL 



ERIC 



I OTHING IS MORE frustrating to a 
principal than finding out that S10.000 is 
languishing in the budget, earmarked for 
repaying the school parking lot, but that 
it's impossible to dig up $5,000 for a 
desperately needed remedial program. 

Such budgetary nonsense occurs be- 
cause principals— who know better than 
anyone what their schools' priorities 
are— too seldom have any say over how 
limited sc u do1 funds are spent. Instead, 
it is the central office— distant both geo- 
graphically and. sometimes, philosophi- 
cally—that dictates individual school 
budgets. 

That's why the Prince William County 
(Virginia) Public Schools (K-12, enr.: 
40.000) are turning to school-based man- 
agement—an administrative system that 
gives principals the authonty to draw up 
their own school budgets. The system is 
the brainchild of Superintendent Edward 
Kelly, who says, "We want our students 
to get the best education possible, and we 
know that the principal is in the best posi- 
tion to guarantee that school funds are 
spent wisely to meet this goal." 

Admittedly, not everyone is comforta- 
ble with the idea of giving building ad- 
ministrators more autonomy. And that 
can create problems: Granting principals 
control over their budgets means taking 
budget authonty away from the central 
office staff, a move that can lead to bad 
feelings and messy office politics. Also, 
introducing school-based management 
isn t easy: It takes long hours of planning, 
uvservice training for administrators, and 
a real commitment from the superinten- 
dent and school board. lOur board has 
given us its full support.) 



Richard G Neat is director of schoohbased 
management tor the Pnnce vVn/iom County 
(Virginia) Public Scnoois. 
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But considering the growing demands 
being placed on today s schools, can any 
school executive risk the improper alloca- 
tion of scarce educational resources? We 
think not. We believe the move to school- 
based management is our best hope for 
improving our schools. 

Taking the plunge 

Not so long ago, the idea of giving our 
pnncipals any autonomy at all seemed 
farfetched. Our schools operated under 
a highly centralized, if not somewhat 
autocratic, system of administration dur- 
ing much of the 1980s. It was only in 
1987— when growing opposition to this 
centralized control coincided with the ar- 
rival of a new superintendent— that we 
gave senous thought to a new approach. 

Our first step was tc form a 12-person 
task force whose members were drawn 
from all rungs of the administrative lad* 
der. Its charge. \\ undertake an extensive 
study of school-based management, a job 
that involved long hours of research and 
travel to other school systems. After sev- 
eral months, the task force submitted a 
report to the superintendent recommend- 
ing a two-year pilot program involving 

SG 



five schools. (Since then, our superinten- 
dent has mandated that all 56 of the coun- 
ty's schools will move to school-based 
management by July 1990.) 

The pilot program began this school 
year. Here's how it works, in a nutshell: 
The principals of the five pilot schools 
were given their pro-rata share of the 
school system's budget and left free to al- 
locate funds as they raw fit. It was their 
responsibility to hire employes, arrange 
to have their buildings ck aned. pay utility 
bills, and allocate instructional funds as 
necessary to provide a solid education for 
students. And they had the money in 
hand to carry out these responsibilities. 

This approach has several advantages: 
Not only can pnncipals allocate limited 
resources where they're most needed, but 
they now have a greater incentive to save 
money. After all, when the central office 
pays the utility bills, pnncipals don t 
much care if someone leaves the ceiling 
lights on. But when they can keep any 
savings on their electnc bills and plow 
them back into school programs, they re 
likely to start a conservation drive. 

Also, because we require principals to 
seek the advice of parents and teachers 
when drawing up budgets, more people 
are likely to believe they have a stake in 
the programs that have been given pnor- 
ity. And that, we hope, will mean a 
greater chance of success for those pro- 
grams. 

Of course, we first had to determine 
how much money to allocate to the pilot 
schools. For several months, we reviewed 
dozens of individual budgets for mstruc* 
tion, maintenance, secunty, personnel, 
and other school functions. We put some 
funds aside for transportation, food ser* 
vice, and the central office, but we div- 
vied up the rest of the pot on a per-child 
basis and allocated the appropnate share 
to each school. (Some funds also were al- 
located on the basis of such factors as 
school size and student turnover.) School* 
site budgets ranged from 51.3 million for 
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a small elementary school to $9 5 million 
for a high school. 

Although we g«>ve principals a remark- 
able degree of budgetary freedom, we 
didn t distribute me schooi system s hard- 
won tax dollars without some oversight. 
Principals must submit budget plans out- 
lining how they will spend their funds. 
But they cannot develop these plans with- 
out tirst discussing school priorities with 
an advisory committee consisting of 
teachers, parents, and (at the principal's 



option) students. We don't require princi- 
pals to follow the committees' recommen- 
dations, but we do remind them of the 
importance of staff and community sup- 
port—and of the fact that committee 
members are a well-informed resource on 
what students need. 

Moreover, each school's budget must 
abide by state regulations, accreditation 
standards, school board policies, and ad- 
ministrative regulations (the latter two 
can be waived with prior approval). Once 



the budgets are submitted, central otfice 
and instructional personnel review ihem 
for major problems or omissions. 3ut ihefl^V 
central otfice cannot :ir.k<?' wh thepnn-^^ 
apals' decisions. Only the superintendent 
and the director of school-based manage- 
ment can insist on changes. 

Finally, we make it clear that principals 
accept their newfound freedom at the 
price of increased accountability. No 
longer can principals blame the central of- 
fice when funds aren t available to shore 



But some principals feel threatened 



popular as it is these days, school- 
based management (see main article) 
isn't universally welcome in U.S. school 
systems. Fact is, some principals break 
out in a cold sweat at the very thought, 
fearing they will be forced to surrender 
power to teachers and parents or be held 
to a level of accountability that is be- 
yond them. 

"Many principals are extraordinarily 
threatened," says Benjamin Troutman, 
a student of school-based management 
who is director of curriculum and staff 
development for the Virginia Beach 
(Virginia) Public Schools. "Most princi- 
pals see themselves as captains of their 
ships, and their ships have been under 
ironclad rule. Now that's changing." 

Ironically, one of the greatest fears for 
many principals arises from their ap- 
parent loss of authority under school- 
based management. In seeking to give 
local schools more control over their 
budgets, many school boards build in 
mechanisms to tap the expertise of 
teachers and the support of parents. 
And that leaves some principals asking, 
"Who exactly will be in charge?" 

Undeniably, the specter of mobs of 
teachers and parents demanding to take 
over the school is enough to scare any 
principal. But people who are familiar 
With school-based management note 
that *,nost programs simply call for giv- 
ing the school community a greater ad- 
visory role—not outright control. Such 
is the case in the Sarasota County (Flor- 
ida) Public Schools. 

"In Florida, only one individual in a 
school is held accountable," says Brian 
Fitz-Harris, a principal assisting with 
Sarasota County's school-based man- 



agement plan. "The principal by law is 
in authority. We have no process where 
there is a question of a vote being 
taken." 

According to Fitz-Harris, the princi- 
pals who have the worst time with 
school-based management are the old- 
timers— school executives who have 
spent their entire careers under an au- 
thoritarian system that gave them little 
autonomy and little experience with col- 
laborative planning. 

Principals' fears are fueled partly by 
the "blatant political actions of teacher 
unions that call for greater teacher em- 
powerment," Troutman says. 'There's 
been a systematic attack on manage- 
ment: 'Let's get the principals out of the 
way and put the teachers in charge.' 
That's why it's so important to spell out 
the role of teachers in the decision-mak- 
ing process." 

In fact, according to Troutman, in- 
viting teachers and parents to help plan 
school priorities gives the principal an 
opportunity to build consensus and sup- 
port for schooi objectives— thereby in- 
creasing his authority. "What I've found 
is that as you give responsibility and 
power to people, it comes right back to 
you in support of goals and missions 
and school outcomes," Troutman says. 

Another worry is the changing rela- 
tionship with the central office that 
school-based management implies. With 
increased autonomy comes increased ac- 
countability, Troutman points out, and 
many principals aren't thrilled at the 
idea of being held even more responsible 
for student achievement. 

Some concern is valid, especially if 
principals are judged by what Troutman 



calls the "box-office mentality of stan- 
dardized test scores." School executives 
must refuse to be judged by a single, 
simplistic yardstick, he says. "Part of 
the job of the principal is to communi- 
cate a broader view of outcomes. Are 
kids happy? Are they excited about 
learning? Are they checking out more 
library books? These outcomes are ter- 
ribly important." 

Some of these fears can be allayed if 
the school system embarks on an exten- 
sive training program, Troutman says. 
Also important is a fair evaluation sys- 
tem to reassure principals that increased 
accountability does not mean they'll be 
left out on a limb. 

Finally, school systems adopting 
school-based management should limit 
initial involvement to those principals 
who are attracted to the concept of in- 
creased autonomy and control over 
their schools' budgets, says Gerald 
Dreyfuss. assistant superintendent for 
school-based management for the Dade 
County (Florida) Public Schools. "We're 
not forcing principals to do this," he 
says. "What (Dade County's school- 
based management plan) does is offer 
them the opportunity to be innovative, 
to have exciting schools." 

Of course, some principals always 
will resist the opportunity to carve out 
a larger role in school affairs. "Site- 
based management is pretty threatening 
to weak principals," Troutman says. "A 
weak principal is threatened by every- 
thing—by strong central office control, 
as well." iflk 

And for those principals, it seems, the 
choice might simply be to sink or swim. 
—Del Stover 
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up student reading scores. Now that prin- 
cipals can allocate money where it's 
needed, they're expected to produce good 
students. 

Only months into the pilot program, 
were already seeing principals taking 
some innovative steps they wouldn't have 
been able to take otherwise. At one ele- 
mentary school, for example, the princi* 
pal has hired additional tutors to help stu- 
dents in mathematics and language arts, 
and he's also stretched his budget to cover 
the purchase of S13.000 worth of addi- 
tional computer equipment. 

Yet change hasn t come easily. Bur- 
dened by the additional budget work 
school-based management requires and 
uneasy about the accountability it places 
on them, principals have been somewhat 
conservative in their initial budgets. Ex- 
perimentation has been limited, and we 
suspect that principals will move slowly 
to recast school programs in line with 
their own ideals. But we also know 
change is coming, and we look forward 
to seeing our principals gain confidence 
and take greater chances in tackling the 
unique problems of their schools. 

In the meantime, we're preparing for 
1QQ0 Our pilot program is teaching us 
valuable lessons that we hope will allow 
us to avoid major problems when the en- 
tire school system changes to school- 
based management. And all 150 members 
of cur administrative staff are participat- 
ing in regular in-service training to teach 
them budgeting techniques and ready 
them for increased autonomy. We don't 
have much time. 

Lessons we learned 

Our pilot program has taught us a few 
lessons that will make our systemwide 
reorganization in July 1990 a little easier. 
And we believe these lessons will hold 
true anywhere: 

C Make a firm commitment. Let's be 
blunt. When you give principals authority 
over the budget, you're taking power 
away from your central office staff Some 
people will resent the change, and unless 
your commitment (and that of the school 
board) is firm and forcefully made 
known, you might have to deal with sub- 
ordinates who try to sabotage budget 
changes or make end-rims around you to 
the school board. 

In Prince William County, we've taken 
firm steps to avoid this problem. First, 
school executives and board members 
conducted lengthy and candid talks about 
the wisdom of the reorganization while 
it was in the planning stages. In approving 



the plan, we all agreed that its success de- 
pended on support from everyone and 
that anyone who couldn't support the 
new approach should seek new oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. 

Second, we appointed a director of 
school-based management to oversee the 
pilot program. The director has full au- 
thority to resolve any conflicts that anse 
over control of the budget— an important 
step in preventing central office staffers 
from see" g to keep funds out of the 
principals' hands. Only the superinten- 
dent can overrule the director. 

□ Seek out a qualified consultant. 
You're asking for trouble if you attempt 
to tackle radical school reorganization 



YOUR VERDICT, PLEASE 
You might find this article controver- 
sial. Let us and your colleagues from 
across North America know your 
reactions. Turn to the reader reply 
card next to page 3, and give us your 
verdict. We'll publish a roundup of the 
results in a later issue of The Executive 
Educator. 



without experienced help. A new budget 
process must be put in place, school ad- 
visory committees must be formed, and 
your administrative staff must learn to 
deal with new responsibilities. It takes ex- 
perience to know what pitfalls to avoid 
and what shortcuts to take. 

We sought the assistance of Michael 
Strembitsky, superintendent of the Ed- 
monton (Alberta) Public Schools, who in- 
troduced school-based management to his 
school system. In regular visits, he's 
shown us how to build a consensus for 
the plan and avoid resistance from central 
office staff, helped teach principals about 
budgeting, and generally guided us 
through the complex process of reorgani- 
zation. Ask around, and you'll come 
across a number of good consultants. 

C Be willing to accept mistakes. When 
the central office makes all the decisions, 
principals know where to point fingers 
when something goes wrong. But when 
they're suddenly called upon to be ac- 
countable for students' academic achieve- 
ment, principals are intimidated and like- 
ly to tread slowly. To promote initiative 
and experimentation, you've got to make 
it clear that you 11 view the occasional 
stumble with an open mind. 

At the same time, it's a good idea to 
review principals' budgets just to be on 
the safe side. You also might warn school 
executives where potential problems lie. 



/ 

For example, as a precaution, we made 
it dear to principals that it would be a 
senous mistake to use unallocated funds 
to redecorate their offices. 

□ Recognize that collective bargaining 
changes the rules. Because Virginia law 
forbids collective bargaining, our school 
system has a number of advantages when 
experimenting w:th school-based manage- 
rncnr. But .rt states where unions and 
labor contracts place restrictions on 
school executives options, senous ob- 
stacles could anse to any plan that grants 
principals additional power over hiring or 
instructional programs. 

Such obstacles must be dealt with as 
they anse. Obviously, union officials 
won't take kindly to any plan that means 
teachers are treated differently from 
school to school. But you can make a 
strong argument for your proposal: 
School-based management might mean 
differential treatment for teachers, but it 
also gives them something they've always 
wanted— a voice in how the school is run. 
With a little give and take, you should be 
able to resolve most objections. 

□ Outline the central office's role. 
Critics of school-based management often 
claim that the loss of central authonty 
will lead to chaos. But under school-based 
management, the administrative system 
doesn t disappear: The board continues 
to set policy, and the superintendent re- 
tains ultimate administrative authority. 

Some reassurance to the central office 
staff will be necessary, though. You must 
explain that although youre relieving 
some people of their budget authority, 
they'll still play an important role in the 
school system. In our schools, for ex- 
ample, our instructional supervisor for 
mathematics still formulates the curricu- 
lum, monitors the success of each school's 
math instruction, and helps pnncipals 
organize their schools' math programs. 
And central ofrice administrators still 
supervise such centralized functions as 
pupil transportation and food service. 

C Accompany autonomy with ac- 
countability. To succeed, any school- 
based management plan must hold princi- 
pals accountable for their performance. 
We've come up with a three-pronged ap- 
proach. First, we hold principals account- 
able for student achievement as measured 
by standardized tests. A principal whose 
school's test scores are poor will have a 
tough time explaining v.hy he s spending 
additional money on eMracurncular 
activities. Second, we survey students, 
parents, and employes on a vanety of is- 
sues. These people know what s nght and 
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wrong with their schools, and their re- 
sponses give us an indication of where our 
attention is needed. Finally, once our sys- 
tem wide reorganization goes into effect, 
each principal will be under the direct 
supervision of an area associate superin- 
tendent, who can rely on day-by-day ob- 
servations to evaluate the princip al's suc- 
cess. 

No one expects our administrative re- 
organization to result in radical improve- 
ments to the Prince William County 



schools. But early indications are that giv- 
ing principals budget authority will mean 
greater flexibility in dealing with each 
school's individual needs— and we hope 
that translates into a better education for 
our students. 

And although it's too early to tell 
whether school-based management is the 
wave of the future, we feel confident that 
this untraditional management system is 
the answer to our needs right now. A 
number of other U.S. school systems 



seem to have the same idea. Wio knows? 
Perhaps you'll be next. A 
If you would like more informatio* 
about our school-base': management ef- 
fort, please write me <u »he Pnnce William 
Counry Public Schools. P.O. Box 389, 
Manassas, Va. 22110, or <.al! 703/791- 
8707. ■ 

How do you rate this article? Please turn to 
the reply cord facing page 22 and circle 106 if 
you think it's excellent, 107 if you think it's 
good, and x08 if you think it's poor. Thanks. 



What's cooking in school-based management 



school-based management (see main 
article) is moving from rhetoric to real- 
ity in school systems throughout the 
U.S., especially among school execu- 
tives who are familiar with the findings 
of effective schools research. And al- 
though educators have been paying lip 
service to the school-based management 
notion for years, now a number of 
school systems are putting their money 
where the principal's office is. 

Here's what's happening on the 
school-based management front in a few 
selected school systems* 

C Dade County (Florida) Public 
Schoob (PK-12; enr.: 265,000). In the 
nation's fourth -largest school system, 
cooperation between school executives 
and union leaders has led to a school- 
based management program now being 
used on a voluntary basis by 33 county 
schools. 

Under the program, a school deci- 
sion-making committee consisting of 
teachers and the principal is responsible 
for developing academic priorities and 
drawing up a budget that addresses each 
school's needs. Although principals can 
veto the committee's decisions, local 
school executives say many principals 
have voluntarily relinquished their veto 
in favor of decisions based on persua- 
sion and consensus building. 

According to Gerald Dreyfuss, assis- 
tant superintendent for school-based 
management, participating schools are 
given great latitude even in management 
matters that usually are off-limits— -in- 
cluding teacher pay, fringe benefits, and 
peer evaluation. So far, school commit- 
tees have reallocated funds to increase 
teacher stipends, develop a lead teacher 
program, and contract with an outside 
firm to teach Spanish. 



The school board is hoping to expand 
the program next year on a volunteer 
basis, says Dreyfuss, adding that no 
school can participate in the plan with- 
out the approval of the principal and 
two-thirds of the faculty. "We don't 
want an up-down approach," he says. 
"We're not forcing principals to do this." 

□ Savannah-Chatham County 
(Georgia) Public Schools (K -12; enr.: 
33,000). This school system is starting 
smali but planning to expand its school- 
based management plan quickly: In the 
1989-90 school year, 50 principals will 
be given control of from S5 million to 
S10 million out of a total budget ex- 
pected to exceed 5150 million. And the 
school-based share of the budget pie is 
expected to increase in future years. 

Under a plan that will take three years 
to implement fully, principals will begin 
by assuming control over ten funding 
categories, including in-service training, 
instructional supplies, and staff travel, 
says Assistant Superintendent for Fi- 
nance Bill Leonard. In addition, school 
executives will have authority to trans- 
fer funds from one category to another 
as needed. 

Principals will hold ultimate author- 
ity over budget requests, but Leonard 
says the central office staff has empha- 
sized the importance of working closely 
with department chairmen and other 
staff members. "We've encouraged prin- 
cipals in our comments and training ses- 
sions to involve personnel," he says. 
"And the overwhelming majority are 
doing so." 

Greater autonomy for principals also 
is expected to lead to a reorganization 
of the central office. According to Leo- 
nard, instructional supervisors and sub- 
ject area coordinators will be spending 



more time in schools in an advisory and 
reviewing role, as opposed to dictating 
from the central office. 

□ Sarasota County (Florida) Public 
Schoob (K-12; enr.: 26,000). Budget 
and staffing requests for the 1989-90 
school year currently are being devel- 
oped by principals, teachers, and par- 
ents at all 36 of the county's schools, 
says Brian Fitz-Harris, a principal assist- 
ing with Sarasota's new school-based 
management program. 

The half -completed reorganization re-1 
lies heavily on cooperation between 
principals and two school committees. 
The first is a school advif~ry board, 
made up of parents and usually a 
teacher representative, which will help 
the principal determine school priorities, 
including budget and staff allocations. 

The second committee is a school 
management team— staffed mainly by 
teachers— that is expected to assist the 
principal in dealing with instructional 
matters and day-to-day school issues 
(such as a rash of vandalism) and rec- 
ommending school policies (such as pen- 
alties against vandals). The team also is 
expected to help develop a school im- 
provement plan, a b wd-mandated re- 
port in which schools specify how they 
will deal with their unique academic or 
social problems. 

As currently proposed, Sarasota's 
school-based management plan will al- 
locate funds to schools on a per-pupil 
basis, but school executives hope one 
day to create a waiver system through 
which board policy or contractual 
agreements could be put aside for sound^ 
educational reasons. Says Fitr-Harrisjfl 
"We envision down the road a time^ 
where almost anything is po:sible." 
—Del Stover 
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How To Diagnose School 
Climate: Pinpointing Problems, 
Planning Change 

School climate assessments are valuable tools for principals. 
Climate assessments by themselves will solve no problems, 
but they are useful goads to action that help keep program 
development on the right track. Some steps to take in plan- 
ning such an improvement program are outlined here, and in 
the article by Rachel and Myers that follows. 

By Gary D. Gottfredson and John IL Hollifield 



SCHOOL CLIMATE, like ihe climate 
of any other organization, determines 
whether the school can achieve excel* 
lence or will flounder ineffectively. A 
school with high levels of disorder, low 
morale, and poor cooperation between 
teachers and administrators cannot be a 
good place to leam or teach. And such a 
school is bound to have a poor public 
image. 

Simply reiterating such truisms about 
school climate— as recent advocates of 
educational reform have repeatedly 
done— provides no help for the principal 
who is attempting to improve the cli- 
mate in his or her school. That principal 
needs sensitive measures of school cli- 
mate to d inosc problems and monitor 
progress in overcoming them. 



Gary D. Gotm-rmson and JoirN H. Homj- 
PlRt.D arc research scientists, Center for 
Social Organization of Schools. The -ohns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, Md. 



Assessing School Climate 

Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
University developed the Effective 
School Battery (ESB) to meet schools' 
needs for objective measures of school 
climate (Gottfredson, 1985). The ESB 
uses surveys of students and teachers lo 
produce a comprehensive portrait of a 
school's strengths and weaknesses. 

The ESB produces climate profiles to 
diagnose problems, suggest improve- 
ment ideas, and monitor progress. The 
profiles tell how safe a school is, 
whether morale is high or low, whether 
students and teachers find the school a 



Ed. Note: NASSP has recently developed a 
CompTchcnMvc Assessment of School Envi- 
ronments (CASE), a battery of surveys 
designed to measure school climate and par- 
ent, teacher, and student satisfaction. For 
purchase information, write Publications 
Sales. NASSP. 1904 Association I>i.. Rcston. 
Va. 22091. 
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pleasant place to be, and whether there 
is tension between administrators and 
teachers. In all, the ESB describes the 
school in terms of 34 specific aspects of 
school climate and teacher and student 
characteristics. 

The work to develop this tool for 
assessing the climates of schools origi- 
nated in 1978 when the climates of 642 
schools were analyzed to learn what 
makes some schools orderly and others 
disorderly (Gottfrcdson and Gottfrcdson, 
1985). It was concluded that the clarity 
and fairness of schools* rules and coop- 
eration between teachers and principals 
in planning for school improvement 
were key in producing an orderly envi- 
ronment. That research implied that 
these and other aspects of school climate 
could be measured to help schools diag- 
nose themselves and plan for improve- 
ment in needed areas. 



No administrator should 
devote student and faculty 
time to school climate 
assessment unless he or she 
plans to use the results. 



To test the idea that schools could use 
climate assessments as a planning and 
evaluation tool, we teamed up with 
schools implementing improvement pro- 
grams. School principals, teachers, and 
other program planners worked with us 
to specify the features of school climate 
and student outcomes that needed to be 
assessed. Surveys were conducted in 
schools in 1981, 1982, and 1983, in 
which students and teachers described 
themselves and their schools. These sur- 
veys collected and averaged the obser- 
vations of many teachers and many stu- 
dents to ensure that the results did not 
reflect the idiosyncratic biases in the 
perceptions of a few individuals. 

Each year analyses were performed 
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to assess the reliability and validity of 
the features of schools measured by 
these surveys. These analyses were used 
to improve the dependability of the por- 
traits of the schools produced by the 
ESB and to provide insight into the 
meanings of the resulting climate mea- 
sures. And each year, principals, teach- 
ers, and oihcr program planners critical- 
ly scrutinized their own schools' climate 
assessment results to focus their 
improvement efforts where they were 
most needed, assess the progress they 
were making, and advise on needed 
revisions in the content and format of 
the ESB. Technical details of the results 
of this work are documented in a Users 
Manual (Gottfrcdson, 1985). 

An Illustration 

Figure 1 shows how the ESB was 
used to diagnose one school's climaic 
problems. This is a junior high school in 
trouble. This urban school is located in a 
working class area. Last year one stu- 
dent was shot to death in this school, 
and carrying weapons in the school is 
commonplace. Fights occur all the time. 
Typical daily attendance is low. 

An incident— most people called it a 
riot — occurred here a few years ago, and 
central administrators and community 
members alike fear more trouble. Stu- 
dents, and young people who arc not 
students, roam throughout the school 
virtually at will. Staff turnover is high. 
Many teachers put in for a transfer each 
year. 

The school's teacher psychosocial cli- 
mate profile summarizes what teachers 
say about the school. It shows that both 
safety and morale arc very low. The pro- 
file suggests dial morale is a major prob- 
lem. This interpretation is reinforced by 
the high staff turnover rate mentioned 
earlier. 

The low morale score suggests that n 
will probably be very difficult to work 
wiih the staff in school improvement 
programs, but (he low safety scale and 
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Figure 1 
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School Population Teacher Characteristics 
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the generally low elevation of ihc entire 
profile imply that a school improvement 
program is desperately needed. None of 
the teacher psychosocial climate scales 
is above average, and three of the more 
specific climate measures arc in the low 
or very low range. 

The pattern seen in this profile sug- 
gests inaction rather than conflict 
between faculty and administration. The 
planning and action score is low, sug- 
gesting that little effort is expended on 
school improvement activities. The 
school's principal will be key in getting 
this school on the move in this area. 

The student psychosocial climate pro- 
file summarizes what students say about 
the school. It confirms the interpretation 
that this school is a relatively uncom- 
fortable place. Of the two general cli- 
mate scales, safety is in the low range, 
and respect for students is in the moder- 
ately low range. Like teachers, students 
sec little action: the planning and action 
score is low. 

The profile of teacher population 
characteristics is marked by very low 
job satisfaction, and by low scores on 
personal security, classroom orderliness, 
and professional development. 

The nrofilc of student characteristics 
shov t the parents of these students 
arc about as educated as parents in the 
average school. The most striking fea- 
tures of the profile of student character- 
istics arc the very low score on social 
integration and the very iow score on 
avoidance of punishment. The aversgc 
student is apparently alienated and often 
punished. Other evidence confirms that 
students arc often punished— there were 
84 disciplinary removals (informal sus- 
pensions for up to three days) per 100 
students in the year the school was 
assessed. 

Taken together, the pro.7cs for our 
illustrative school imply that this school 
has multiple problems, that staff mem- 
bers arc demoralized, and that students 
arc alienated. Any principal trying to 



improve this school's climate will have 
to kindle a fire under the staff, set priori- 
tics for beginning school improvements, 
and achieve at least some small early 
successes to convince people that some- 
thing can be done to improve mailers. 
The principal should consider inviting a 
change facilitator to help gel this process 
started. 

When these profiles were discussed 
with the school staff, teachers named 
discipline as the number one problem. 
And although the student psychosocial 
climate profile suggested that clarity of 
the rules was at the high end of the aver- 
age range, discussions with teachers and 
administrators revealed that they did not 
agree on what the rules were. 

Using Climate Assessments To Plan 
Improvement 

No administrator should devote stu- 
dent and faculty lime to school climate 
assessment unless he or she plans to use 
the results. And everyone concerned 
with the assessment should understand 
why the assessment is occurring. Usual- 
ly, a school or school system sees a need 
to collect information about itself to 
determine priorities for programs, assess 
progress toward educational objectives, 
or evaluate school improvement pro- 
grams. 

A principal using ESB profiles to 
plan for school improvement should 
understand three essential points. First, 
the management of schools and educa- 
tional programs requires the concerted 
action of many people, and therefore 
requires leadership. A lcad:r must lake 
the initiative to formulate plans, imple- 
ment programs, and assess progress. 
Research (Hord, Slicgclbaucr, and Hall, 
1984) implies that the leader is usually 
the principal or a second change facilita- 
tor. The principal or facilitator must use 
the best information available about the 
school and its educational programs in 
litis process. 
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Second, the ESB profiles will provide 
useful information that should be inter- 
preted in the context of other informa- 
tion about the school: the kind of com- 
munity the school is in, evidence, about 
student and staff attendance, student 
academic achievement, budgets, and the 
experience and enthusiasm of the facul- 
ty. 

Two examples illustrate how this 
other information is useful: 

• If attendance records show low stu- 
dent or staff attendance to be a prob- 
lem, then the ESB results should help 
understand the causes of the problem. 
The attendance data will help provide 
a focus for the interpretation of cli- 
mate information. 

• Information from direct observations 
(as in the example described earlier 
where it ;vas apparent that school 
staff members did not agree among 
themselves about what the school 
rules were) sometimes confirms ?nd 
sometimes disconfirms hypotheses 
about the school suggested by the cli- 
mate results. ESB profiles provide 
information that extends, but should 
not supplant, other kinds of data 
available about schools. 

A thorough school assessment will 
integrate all the available information 
about a school. Detailed examples of 
how such information can be integrated 
to produce an understanding of a school 
are provided by Gottfrcdson (1985, 
Chapter 8). 

Third, the development and manage- 
ment of school improvement is a contin- 
uing process, not a one-shot event. 
Information about the school should be 
used in long-range planning; and plans 
should be periodically reviewed to 
determine if they arc still appropriate 
and if objectives arc still being achieved 
(Gottfrcdson, 1984). 

Climate assessment often stimulates 
planning for school improvement, but 
nothing will happen unless people in the 



school act on the information over a 
period of years, not days. There is no 
magic in this process of summarizing 
information. ESB profiles will not solve 
a school's problems or reveal magic 
solutions to them. They will point the 
way toward needed change. 

Steps to Planning School Improvement 
J. Diagnosis. 

Use a climate assessment to pinpoint 
the school's most important problems, 
and try to determine why the problems 
exist. If, for example, a climate profile 
implies that school safety is low, search 
the profiles and ask probing questions to 
find the causes. 

Are the school's rules clear to teach- 
ers and students? Is there much teacher- 
administrator tension? Is morale so low 
that few people feci they can count on 
others in the school to help them 
improve discipline? 

2. Formulate goals and objectives. 

Be specific about the changes in 
school climate you want to bring about. 
Base your goals and objectives on the 
diagnosis. If your diagnosis is that the 
school is unsafe because of a lack of 
clear rules and firm rule enforcement, 
your goal might be to increase safety by 
making sure the rules arc understood by 
all and consistently and fairly enforced. 

3. Examine the research on potential 
programs. 

Avoid the trap of plunging into a new 
program just because it sounds like a 
good idea. Make sure the programs you 
put in place arc clearly and directly 
aimed at your goals and objectives and 
have been shown to bring these objec- 
tives about in other schools. In general, 
a program that someone has devoted 
time and energy to developing is a bctlcr 
bet than an untried program. 

Typically, the programs that arc your 
best bets have at least some of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 
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• Evaluation reports arc available in the 
educational literature 

• Detailed manuals describe how to 
implement theprogram and tell what 
it takes in terms of personnel, time, 
money, and material to implement 

• The program is in operation and can 
be viewed 

• Qualified trainers can help you get 
the program implemented 

• You can implement the program with 
existing staff and resources. 

Your search for notcntial programs 
should produce at Ic<»si two or three that 
meet these criteria. 

4. Identify obstacles and resources. 
When you introduce innovation, you 

arc changing the status quo in your 
school. For a while, some things become 
harder to do, and other things become 
easier. You must develop a concrete plan 
that everyone agrees is feasible and that 
will enable you to cope with the obsta- 
cles identified. This analysis of obstacles 
and resources may reveal that one pro- 
gram is more feasible than another and 
help you choose among programs. 

5. Make a formal plan for school 
improvement. 

Once you have specified goals and 
objectives, identified obstacles and 
resources that will influence your pro- 
gram, and selected a previously tested 
intervention, you are ready to make a 
formal plan for action. The plan should 
specify clearly what resources will be 
used to overcome obstacles, and who is 
responsible for taking what steps by 
when. 

6. Specify quality control standards. 
Saying you have a program is not the 

same as having one (Sarason, 1971). 
You must be specific about new policies 
and procedures. For instance, if you arc 
putting new discipline procedures in 
place, clearly state the action expected 
in response to specific offenses. Of 
course, guidelines may not apply in 



every instance, so quality control stan- 
dards might specify that disciplinary 
actions will accord with the guidelines, 
say, 80 percent of the time. 

Evaluating School Improvement 

Evaluation is activity to determine 
what was done and what happened as a 
result. No school improvement program 
is complete without evaluation. 

Once you have made plans using the 
steps described, knowing what was done 
is a snap. Were the steps the plan spelled 
out actually taken? Were the guidelines 
for the innovation followed? 

Do not wait for a year or even for 
months to perform *his kind of evalua- 
tion. Do it all the time. If important steps 
are not being taken, act to keep your 
program on track. If guidelines or pro- 
gram standards arc not being followed, 
find out why and take corrective action. 

And the climate assessment that you 
used to formulate the initial diagnosis of 
the school's problems is a ready-made 
tool for learning if the new program is 
effective. Annual climate assessment is 
a straightforward way to chart progress 
and demonstrate the effectiveness pf 
your school's new programs. If safety 
was identified as a problem, and the 
diagnosis implied that clarity of rules 
contributed to a lack of safety, then 
improvements in both safety and rule 
clarity should be visible in the results of 
a new climate assessment 

If your program is effective, the 
results will be clear for everyone to sec. 
If the climate assessment results show 
little improvement, you may have to 
beef up the program or substitute anoth- 
er more effective program. 
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Human Decision Making 

People opt for certainty instead of risk, but arc willing to take risks to avoid Io« 
This finding is based largely on answers subjects gave to two questions When 

t^:^£^T zA - 1 00 pcrccm c,,ancc 10 win «° pJS 

cnancc to win $4,(KK), the majority went with the $3 (XX) 

However, when asked whether tlicy would choose a certain loss of (XX) or in 
80 percent chance of losing $4,000 and a 20 percent chance of losing noiS n o, 
people gambled on die second choice. Although it was riskier they fiRi£ 
loss even more than they feared risk. y ccr,a,n 
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A Plan for Principals: 
School Supervision That 
Works 



This writer offers a supervision plan designed to help identify 
teaching deficiencies, assist in planning and managing 
improvement, and, most important, create situations in which 
dialog about the need for improvement will occur between the 
principal and the teacher. 




By NealJ. 

THERE ARE MANY ways in which a 
principal provides influence to a 
school— as disciplinarian, as educational 
lender, as curriculum coordinator, as PR 
pcj&on, as counselor, as teacher of teach- 
ers, etc. Often a good principal provides 
direction for a school through sheer 
force of character and dedication to per- 
sonal values. All ihcse roles arc impor- 
tant. I submit, however, that the most 
effective way to improve education is by 
helping teachers improve their skills, 
abilities, and behaviors through effective 
supervision. 

The following factors must come into 
play if a principal is to influence the 
intellectual improvement of teachers: 
1. Hie principal must function as leader 
of th^ school. This docs not mean that a 
principal will work with each individual 
or situation in the same way. Teachers 

NRAl. J. PowntJ, h principal. Warden (Wash.) 
High School. 
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Powell 

arc individuals, with varying levels of 
autonomy and skill, and with different 
personal learning (and teaching) styles. 
We have all studied Theory X and Theo- 
ry Y styles of leadership. It is realistic to 
expect the effective leader to be neither 
X nor Y, but to be able to use the appro- 
priate style as the situation demands. 

2. A definite plan for supervision (and 
evaluation) must be established. This 
plan should be developed in advance, 
since implementation of the plan will 
probably begin wi:h your first letter of 
greeting in August. The key to any 
effects*"* supervision plan is effective 
and sometimes courageous communica- 
tion. 

3. A staff development program must 
mesh with and reflect the supervision 
plan. 

4. Priority must be given lo the suf>crvi- 
sion plan. There is always a time short- 
age. If the overall supervision plan is 
deemed important by the principal, how- 
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ever, time must be blocked out for 
supervision and that time must be pro- 
tectee',. 

A Plan for Supervision 

Yearly Goal Setting 

Iq August, send each teacher a form 
asking him or her to identify one or 
more areas for personal improvement 
during the coming school year. 

After the beginning-of-thc-year rush 
is over, have a short meeting with each 
teacher to discuss ways in which he or 
she might work toward improvement in 
the area identified. You should discuss 
wsys in which you can help, and review 
resources that arc available. 

These goals provide a basis for mean- 
ingful communication throughout the 
school year. If time allows during an 
observation conference, for example, 
you can begin by discussing progress 
toward the yearly goals identified in the 
fall. 

You might want to clip the goal state- 
ments to the inside cover of your work- 
ing file for each teacher for easy refer- 
ence. You cannot open that file without 
being reminded of his or her goals for 
improvement. 

A Formal Observation Process 

Try to observe each teacher formally 
at least twice each year. In this situation, 
the teacher has foreknowledge of your 
visit and you are fully informed of the 
objectives and strategics planned for the 
lesson. Realize that while formal visits 
of this nature show most teachers at 
their best, they show others at their 
worst. Informal "pop in" visits are 
important to complete the picture. 

Even though it may seem cumber- 
some at times, your formal observation 
process should include three phases: a 
prc-obscrvation conference, observation 
with notation of objective data, and a 
post-observation conference. 

The prc-obscrvation conference is 
arranged by appointment with die teach- 



er, usually the day before the lesson is to 
be observed. Begin by attempting to put 
the teacher at case, perhaps by encour- 
aging discussion of his or her perspec- 
tive on progress being made toward 
yearly goals. 

Ask the teacher to describe the 
planned lesson. You should discuss the 
lesson objectives, planned learning 
activities, likely degree of student suc- 
cess, anticipated problems, and methods 
of obtaining feedback and evaluation. 
You might wish to complete a prc-obscr- 
vation worksheet similar to that shown 
in Figure 1 for reference during the 
observation. 

It is good to remind the teacher at thus 
point that your goal is to be an informed 
resource for feedback and improvement. 

It is best if the formal observation 
covers an entire class period; if not, it 
should last at least 30 minutes. Instruct 
your office to interrupt you during for- 
mal observations only in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Enter the classroom between classes 
and sit unobtrusively in the back of the 
room in time to observe the beginning of 
class activities. The degree of efficiency 
with which a teacher h' ^ns class can 
have a very strong effect on the overall 
lone of the class period. 

Be sure to record the exact time you 
enter the room and the time you leave. 
Record objective data you hear or 
observe (try to avoid using your own 
feelings or impressions) on an observa- 
tion worksheet. The one shown (Figure 
2) includes examples of typical data 
notations made during an observation. 

Notice that the observer has recorded 
many teacher statements which provide 
opportunity for participation. On the dia- 
gram of the room you can place a check 
for each specific interaction with a stu- 
dent so that you can look for patterns of 
exclusion such as the traditional "T" 
effect. Also record suggestions or possi- 
ble topics of discussion as they occur to 
you. 
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Figure 1 

Pre-Observatlon Conference Worksheet 



Subject Teacher - 

Visit Time Visit Dale. 

1. Objectives: 



2. Strategies/Learning Activities: 



3. Materials: 



4. Anticipated Outcomes: 



5. Anticipated Problems: 



6. Feedback/Evaluation/Monitoring: 



7. Other: 
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It is important that you not allow 
yourself to become involved in the les- 
son or drawn into discussion in any way 
while conducting a formal observation. 

After the observation refer to the prc- 
obscrvaticn form and the observation 
data to write a narrative report of the 
observation. This report might be as 
short as two paragraphs or as long as 
several pages. It will restate the objec- 
tives of the lesson, might discuss activi- 
ties observed, and should express your 
judgment as to how well the objectives 
"were achieved. 

It should list aspects of the lesson that 
you observed to be exemplary or excit- 
ing as well as aspects of the lesson that 
point to the need for adjustment or 
improvement. For each topic identified 
as a need for improvement you should 
include one or more suggestions for 
accomplishing thai improvement. 

It is very important that you have the 
courage to be objective and critical as 
necessary when writing this report. 
While much can be done to soften con- 
structive criticism by expressing it in the 
most positive manner possible and by 
including honest praise as well, it is 
important that deficiencies and weak- 
nesses in teaching behavior be docu- 
mented and opened up for discussion. 

The post-observation conference can 
be the most important phase of the for- 
ma! observation. If important deficien- 
cies have been noted and expressed in 
the report, they must be discussed. This 
is where a principal's commitment to 
improvement is tested. 

You might begin this conference by 
asking the teacher how he or she felt 
about the lesson. Did it go as planned? 
Were there any surprises? And if so, 
how were they dealt with? 

Problems should be addressed in the 
most positive terms possible, and a por- 
tion of the discussion should be devoted 
to a description of the things the teacher 
is doing well 
Hie discussion of each area needing 



improvement should include suggestions 
for improvemcht, offers to help, and a 
discussion of resources available such as 
inscrvicc, visits to other classrooms, 
availability of other administrators, etc. 

Agreement should be reached on nec- 
essary follow-up activities. The inter- 
view might close with discussion of con- 
ferences or classes the teacher has 
attended recently or would like to attend 
in the future. You might also ask the 
teacher about his or her professional 
goals. 

An Informal Observation Proctss 

Not all observation can take pfacc in 
a formal, pre-arranged setting. Often a 
principal can develop a good picture of a 
teacher's classroom behavior patterns by 
collecting data from many unannounced 
"pop-in" visits. Although these visits arc 
short (3-10 minutes in Icngih), and indi- 
vidually they may not be significant, the 
data collected from several of Uicm can 
reveal information about many teacher 
behaviors. Somc.of the behaviors on 
which a principal might wish to record 
data arc: 

• Time on Task— Do you ofon observe 
the teacher's class to be without 
work? Do you observe off-ia«k 
behavior by (lie students or the teach- 
er? Arc activities such as distribution 
of materials and transitions between 
activities handled in an efficient, 
orderly manner? 

• Lesson Plan—h the teacher consis- 
tently following plans, or do you find 
the teacher going along, day by day, 
at random? 

• Question Formulation and Distribu- 
tion — Arc questions posed and 
"pause time" used in such a way that 
a'l students must formulate answers, 
not knowing who will be called 
upon? Arc responses solicited from 
all parts of die room? Arc questions 
planned so that "guided discovery" 
can take place? 

• Note Taking— Whenever the activity 
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Rgure 3 

Informal Observation Worksheet 
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is appropriate, do you observe stu- 
dents taking notes? Docs the teacher 
appear to expect the students to take 
notes? 

• Coaching— Does the teacher respond 
to students in a positive, coaching 
manner, or is the teacher harsh and 
cold? 

• Enthusiasm— Docs the teacher pre- 
sent the subject in a positive, enthusi- 
astic manner? 

• Classroom Control— Axe. disruptions 
and off-task behaviors dealt with in 
an effective, business-like manner? Is 
the lone of the classroom comfortable 
but controlled? 

• Helping Attitude— Dots the teacher 
make sincere efforts to help students? 
Does the teacher adequately monitor 
the students* work and go to their 
work stations to help, or do the stu- 
dents have to come to the teacher? 

• Anticipatory Stt— Does the teacher 
begin the lesson with an anticipatory 
activity or a review? Is the stage set 
for the learning activities that will 
follow? 

• Physical Environment— Is the class- 
room organized, orderly, neat, and 
physically safe? Does the physical 
setting of the classroom lend itself to 
a feeling of order? 

It is best to avoid making unan- 
nounced visits at the beginning or end of 
the class period. A form such as that 
shown in Figure 3 can be used to record 
observation data. 



This pop-in visit form, along with 
other data collection forms, narrative 
reports of formal observations, confer- 
ence documentations and notes, and 
memos or letters arc placed in the prin- 
cipal's working file. These provide data 
for further help sessions, for future 
inservicc needs, and for decisions 
regarding possible probation (the only 
case in which they would ever be shared 
outside the teacher-principal relation- 
ship). All of this information, along with 
professional judgments made along the 
way, can be used for reference when 
completing the district evaluation form 
at the end of the school year. 

Conclusion 

An efficient plan for teacher supervi- 
sion should be a priority for every prin- 
cipal. This plan should include: 

• Yearly goal setting 

• A formal observation process, includ- 
ing: 

— Pre-obscrvation conference 

— Formal observation with objective 
data collection 

— Post-observation conference 

• An informal observation process. 
The real keys to improvement of 

leaching are utilization of resources for 
improvement and effective communica- 
tion. The plan described here provides a 
setting in which direct communication 
related to teaching probl<Tns and sugges- 
tions for improvement can occur. 



Tracing Your Roots 

The Mormon Genealogical Library in Salt Lake City, Utah the world's largest 
ccncaloRical library, has information about two billion people kept on 1.5 million 
feels of microfilm. This would be the equivalent of six million 300-pagc published 
volumes. 
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Strategies for Preserving Electives 



Not since the nineteenth century has there been such a plethora of 
studies restating the ills of American education. As it was with earl ilr 

in In a ^p mar kab1v short pprinri »f ti™ , more courses have been mandated 

1 ? C ! matK !: L sc en ce - f 0 ^ lqn lanquaqe - hUtnrv - - H 

B ; Courses inart, Business e ducation, co nsumer edueatinn *„a ^ 

Many educators are prey to this shift in focus. Teachers face 
reduced registrations tn elective courses. Administrators an5 curriculum 
developers are concerned about meeting the needs of all students State 

J22il2 d J P ar S en J. specia1l ' sts in affected areas are looking for ways to 
compensate for the time no longer available in the secondary school schedule 

fhf^H 1 ? ° n J? r parallel opportunities for electives bei^g crowded out or* 
^L^- edUle ; Sl0W1ng the behemoth of ^creased academic requiSents for 
promotion and graouation is viewed in some quarters as a futile Indeavo- so 

c2?r^ a ™ ner91 , eS ar VS 1n9 channelled Into maintaining a coSSrehen ivl 
curncular program to include both required and elective courses. 

critical ?e e r f °,s r ? eXamim ' n9 S ° me Pr0Ven ° Ptl '° nS ' U 1<S necessar * t0 cla " f y some 

Some Definitions 



reouired iJH f «„2°i», a i W ^ s ? 3Sy - t0 dl " s t"inguish between a course that is 
requ1red and one that 15 elective . A course in accounting may be a "required" 
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S.W S S a rf» for'Sef ^ W ^ " « 

as "riUS/^S&f™ SLK „ hara " eri " *»*S" language courses 
German" Russian , etc. A student ti ll T - f T y opt1 °" s : F ™<*. Spanish, 
school or junior hioh school cnLff y - .- q " 1re< 'u t0 "l«-i- S pecific "fddle 
options , "U.S. Hi story from 1 62(^tn C il H1 ? t0ry ' but < n ' ther of the 

fe" would »1^W%!^^^«ySSt:- *• Twentieth 

For the 



m ust be tjin gggjgg^ ^ com-se is one that 

all students in brade 9 must take the coSrse enuHp3 , iL q "Z r PmPnt - If 
Introduction to Literature," then tt t" our e s ?equi red P ° f " flML M ^ 
district's policy dictates that a student take at Hilt L ll'm-l the 
Grade 9 from among several alternatives th^n r^J> q J ?• l n ? hsh course in 

academic ability or for thos "wT " era% " b ow averaoe 2fllS~*ff • 
not unco-on for a school to offer from two to five eve f(oni onsi or Grade 

courses ,^1 ^ STIII™: l^ggjM^ 
Sources of Pressure on Electives 



„ , *. Secondar y school electives are under the most pressure from increased 
graduate requ ugments in En glish, mathematics, science, fore! gn language 

JI^, ™ 6 S ° Cia SC i enCeS ' Earll " er P°" il «» necessitated c mpl ??on of 
fewer than 10 courses in these subjects, or no more than 12, but it is common 
to find as many as 14 courses in these subjects implicit in newly revised 
graduation policies. Less room is available in students' sche dulers more 
courses are required, efiu s lorcing out many elective chores . ' 

Electives are besieged, however, from more than one quarter. The 
steady decl ine in secondary school enrollments in certain geographica l areas 
has taken its toll . some school districts have been more severely affected 



• 
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than others, but a drop in the number of students has reduced overall requ ests 
for particular el ectives and resulted in a decrease in the number of sections 
tnat can be offered. iTTe number of single-section courses has increased. In 
schools where enrollments are declining precipitously, sign-ups for these 
singletons often fall below the minimum number set by boards of 
education for a course to be offered. These el ectives (and some options) are 
dropped because of insufficient registration . 

Even when single-section electives meet minimum enrollment 
guidelines, they are sometimes jettisoned because of the enormous difficulty 
of scheduling large numbers of singletons and ensuring that the master 
schedule will accommodate all the required sections. At times, when actual 
course enrollments are checked by policymakers during the summer, electives 
are cancelled even though they were originally approved at the time of course 
registration. 



Strategies for Preserving Electives 

The history of American secondary education is replete with examples 
of creative solutions to perplexing problems. Strategies for maintaining a 
viable elective system in the contemporary secondary school curriculum do not 
have to be invented; previous ones need simply be rediscovered. The foll owing 
list contains the most commonly employed strategies for ensuring "the survTVF r 
of elective courses . 

1. Increase the number of instructional periods in the school day 

2. Decrease the length of courses 

3. Adjust the frequency of courses within the scheduling cycle 

4. Add a special elective period at the beginning or end of the school 
day 

5. Schedule electives in alternating patterns by year or by semester; 

6. Adopt alternative cycles that add scheduling blocks but maintain the 
same number of daily periods 

7. Merge related courses 

8. Employ a program of independent study 

9. Establish regional consortiums to enable students to take certain 
courses in nearby schools 

10. Modify graduation requirements to include more subjects or curricular 
areas. 

Supplementing these more traditional methods are two contemporary 
on es: employing interactive telecommunications, and offering evening and 
weeicend programs for credit. A close look at eacn option follows., 



Increase the Number of Instructional Periods 



In their search for the perfect daily schedule, school administrators 
for decades have both increased and decreased the number of periods in the 
school day. Contemporary traditional schedules in the United States and 
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Canada range from as few as 4 periods oer dav «•« a , 

modular schedules have from 2 to three doit/^l ? any as 12 (curren * 

schedules today are those wUh 6, 7^0^ fper?ods°pe S ^day T ^ m ° St P ° pular 

Tc fit in addition al mandated course a nw + 
QOossTFTeOJali^^ 



fat could not be accommodated before- hfn^ u ele " tnat s P e ^aTc5u7ie — 
"second" foreign language; certain EiinSt! d ; n chorus « c«?P"ter education; a 
such as sociology, drama? p"cho Sov Inn s ! n c ? urses 5 o Dtl onal academic courses 
as well as vocational courts ^ d environmen tal science; more scienc" 

the schooj^^ increasing the n„ mhP . pf r ^ , 

i mpose on bu s transportation T/J./Z™ 9 * on . L ? ddlyr contract provisions or 
day, co-curricu"^ of the school 



Decrease the Length of Courses 



currfcu Aigf^ "P"« al loaf" theory of 

length have been* ^i ^^ f ^ f ad * °" a V "» V . "»ve been a full «„ 
reduces the amount of content lovTrlri lilV * meszer > ™ urses- IMs stFitegy 
full-year electives! wh?2h Wou lS have rltu ^ST^ ^ ft d0es allow tw ° 
schedule, to be accommodated ?n iusTonf 1 InL tW ° dls * lnct P^ods in the 
a trimester syste m ™T<tt\lLl U - Anoth | sr van at on on this theme is 
during the year. "A throw-back to tht ™S 'in s V 1,ydul ^ ™ one period 
which electives meet one-fourth of the S«r ?L J 1S 3 Slm lar s * stem * n 
not viewed as desirable frSra^cu^^ic^^rr^olS^^eT' 56 ^* Thl " S optl " on is 

must lake^fwJult choices! S6S ' SCh ° 01 """'""tors and faculty members 



Adjust the Scheduling cycle 



J?vi«?Mr h S1 -t ha , S /'' k oper,:les that re ' ate t° scheduling reed Six is 
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Add an Extra Optional Period for Electives Only 

The earlier suggestion to add an additional period to the existing 
school schedule also implied some possible disadvantages. In some schools, 
more may be lost than gained by adding an extra instructional period for all 
students. A simple and practical alternative consists of adding a periocTorny 
for those students unable to get particular electees in the regular school 
schedule d Graduation or post-secondary admissions requirements make it 
difficul t for some students to ever "fit in" an art or music course, or an 
extra course in foreign languages or the social sciences. An added "elective 
period" offers a solution to that problem without making many other demands on 
the smooth functioning of the school. 

Elective periods can be planned either before the traditional start 
of the school day, at noon, or at the end of the usual last period . Dec i s i o n s 
about what electives to offer during those times are made only after the need 
is established during the regular registration period. Districts adopting 
this alternative must also address the need for extra transportation runs and 
the modification of some teachers 1 schedules (later arrival to offset later 
departure and vice-versa). 

Schedule Electives During Alternate Years or Semesters 

Another example of the "partial-loaf" solution is spreading out 
electives oyer semesters or years . A decline in course registrations may 
preclude offering particular courses each year or, with partial -credit 
courses, every semester . An alternate year (semester) approach has the 
positive effect of compelling students, parents, and counselors to plan an 
individual program for several years instead of just annually. 

Variations of this approach involve the offering of Latin I (Russian 
I) during even years and Latin II (Russian II) in odd years, or scheduling 
sociology in the first semester and psychology in the second. Similar 
arrangements can be worked out for courses in art, music, business, 
consumer/home economics, and industrial arts. These patterns mean that a 
year-long specialized course may be offered only during two of a studenf s 
four years in high school, but the possibility that electives or options may 
not be offered at all is less acceptable to many administrators. 

Adopt Alternative Cycles 



A long-term debate has existed in secondary schools about the 
appropriate length of the instructional period. Literature describing the 
earliest high schools refers to such alternatives as the extended period (one 
with a built-in block of time for supervised study), the reguTar" period, and 
the dropped period within a scheduling cycle. The search for ideal length 
continues today. 
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The addition of a period to the school day described above has 
several noteworthy variations. If a high school chooses to add an additional 
period to the schedule, it c an still main tain the same numbe r nr pp.W ,' n 

the school gay, which in turn preserves the length of t he existing 

instructional period. Achieving these seemingly contr adictoryTA™^ 
requires th e elimination or one of the periods (or blocks) f rom the ha s ir 
schedule each day. Since a period (or hinrk) contains a subject cla:: f 01 - 
each student, dropping a period means that at least for one day of the 
scheduling cycle the student will not have a class in English or mathematics 
etc. Dropped classes affect numbers of required minutes per subject which of 
course, must be reconciled with state, provincial, local, or archdiocesan ' 
regulations. 

Specific examples of dropped-period and other alternative schedules 
may be found in the NASSP publication, Scheduling the Secondary School 
(Dempsey and Traverso, 1983). 



xMerge Related Courses 



The most fr equently cited examples of the merger o f two separate but 
r elated cours _es ar? found in tne foreign languages , bmall high schools W 
wish to offer advanced levels of a particular foreign language have scheduled 
courses such as French IV and French V, only to find very small enrollments in 
each. A common, though not always popular solution, has been to merge both 
courses; i.e., to schedule them with the same teacher during the same period. 
This approach obviously requires a teacher to conduct two levels of a subject 
simultaneously by apportioning both content and time in a way familiar to 
elementary school teachers but not to most high school teachers. 

Merging ha s also been used to offer different levels of .journalism. 
art, music, dramatics, and computer courses ! 



Employ Independent Study 



I ndependent study has been widely used for a variety of p urposes. It 
is clearly one of the " most flexible alternative s for maintaining certain — 
electives . " ' 2 

Independent study can be a successful way to provide highly 
specialized electives to the smallest number of course registrants; one to 
several students can be accommodated in a program. Qualified students are 
allowed to work independent of the usual constraints of a course— common 
meeting time and specific location— under the supervision of a department 
head, director, or teacher. Commendable by-products of this approach are the 
development of self-motivation, personal responsibility, and accountability in 
the participating students. 

Specific guidelines for independent study activities must be 
/ashioneo py each scnooi system: Many facets must be considered, such <.s 
course integrity, the impact on cooperating teachers, the effect on other 
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low-enrolled electives, and some limitation on the number of independent study 
electives a student may schedule. 



Establish Regional Consortiums 



The regional ization of school districts is a fact of American 
education. Some communities have been able to sustain an elementary school 
program from kindergarten to Grade 8, but have found it expedient to combine 
with other elementary districts to form a regional high school that serves 
several separate rural communities. 

In the same way, high schools facing a decline in enrollment have 
elected to "regionalize" some of their courses . Students who take the usual 
English, mathematics, science, history, and social science courses in their 
owr schools are transported to a nearby higfTscFool (or college/university) to 
obtain courses their schools cannot offer . Typical examples are Latin and 
other less-studied languages, Spanish V and similar advanced levels of foreign 
languages, photography, drama, calculus, advanced physics or chemistry, or 
particular vocational courses. Issues such as transfer of credit, grading, 
tuition, shared transportation costs, etc., must be worked out in advance. 

An alternative to providing transportation for students on 
school -owned or contracted vehicles is to allow students or parents to drive 
and reimburse them for mileage. (Adequate insurance coverage must first be 
established.) 



Modify Graduation Requirements To Include Electives 



School officials wishing to protect the status of electives within 
the curriculum can utilize the same methods as those who responded to the 
various national reform reports and studies. Electives can be mandated 
(required for graduation) as well as academic courses . Lobbying efforts can 
be made on behalf of courses in the arts or in vocational education. As long 
as the mandate remains general (e.g., "a course in the arts"), a school could, 
for example, offer a variety of electives in art, music, and theater arts to 
satisfy the requirement(s). 



Other Contemporary Approaches 



Two other strategies for ensuring the continuation of electives are 
increasingly being used in contemporary secondary schools. One, the 
scheduling of courses during the evening and/or on weekends, may have a long 
history in this country's schools, but not much has been documented. The 
second option— the use of interactive television—is of recent origin. 

The proliferation of continuing education programs has made it 
possible for high schools to assign some of their most difficul t-to-schedule 
electives to after-school and weekend programs offered by their^Ts 7 cricts 0 Of 
course, administrators and teachers must establish minimum requirements and 
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schools across the North A5eH«„ o'nt „e ° i h rth r III or 9 ™- 
illustrations from Connecticut are included In ttfXl,2l5\255: *" 



To Illustrate 



Har-Bur Middle School 
James Schmidt, Principal 



Lyon Rd. 

Burlington, Conn. 06013 



scheduH„^ p^:rt«Mrar?s^'ff ^ 

^"uXVy^. ^ Stem ° r ° ffered °" a Krt?5S JSr* of 

• T H e$e spec1a ' '"■"sements enable seventh and eighth graders to 
enroll in two-year programs in English, mathematics, science, social studies 
and foreign language (Spanish or French), and one or two-year offer nifn ' 

«ir.TLrai r th W ?S!;S ,, « , , e, T t,r h " t,r4ey ' «nsuL e r/ho°m f e e eco n L cs, 



Teachers' Memorial Junior High School 
Jerome Bel air, Principal 



15 Teachers Dr. 
Norwich, Conn. 06360 



7 and 



8) ^Jll 1 '"!!". 01 ^^ Teacner s ' M erco"-al Junior High Sc hool 'Grades 
8) forced sc hool administrators to de vise a "quarter l y" syste m " 
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to maintain the electives generally available to students. Both the practical 

and the fine arts have been teamed in a unified arts program^ Grade 7 

students now enroll in four and a half weeks of a family living course and 
comparable time in an industrial arts program within the usual nine-week 
grading period. The quarterly approach enables students in Grade 8 to select 
either industrial arts or consumer/home economics. 

Another successful alternative has been the use of a club or activity 

period (seventh) to allow students to particip ate in courses not otherwi'sp 

avai I able to them. ■ 
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Canton High School 

Nicholas Salvatore, Principal 



76 Symonds Ave. 
Collinsville, Conn. 06022 



Facing a precipitous enrollment drop in the early '80s, 
administrators at Canton High School fought for and obtained board of 
education support for small classes (average is 16). A workable format f or 
both low-enroll went classes and a diversified el ecti ve program have been in 
use tor a number or years* — 2 



Electives are rotated . Botany, for example, is offered in "even 1 

"odd" years. 

the same period with the 



years while zoology is scheduled during the 
• "Compatible" electives are scheduled during 



same teacher . Ihe art department at Canton 
combines Jewelry I and Jewelry II, Ceramics 
• Certain students are designated independent 



advar 



need students, enrolled in specialized a 
are scheduled into the same classroom with i 
courses. The students work independently wi 
assigned teacher. 



High School, for example, 
II and Sculpture, 
study students . These 



nd advanced electi ves , 
ntroductory level 
th support from the 



Canton has also developed an innovative language arts laboratory . To 
address a declining school population and, at the same time, to maintain an 
experienced staff of teachers of English, the language arts laboratory seemed 
a practical and appealing option. The lab commenced operations in 1983. 
Teachers of English are assigned five classes oer day; four in grade level 
assignments, and one as a language arts tutor. 

The lab is designed primarily to help students with learning 
deficiencies, but it serves students of all ability levels in a variety of 
ways . Student weaknesses are addressed in the basic skill areas— study, 
reading, writing, and communication skills. Additionally, it helps students 
seeking assistance with research papers, college essays, SAT preparation, 
applications (colleges, job), listening skills, note taking and outlining, lab 
reports, and vocational reports. 

Approximately 28 students who have been referred to the lab are 
served each day. IEPs are developed by the referring teacher and tutor, and 
student work is carefully mon itored. N o more than b students are scheduled 
per period, but drop-ins— students needing assistance for short term 
assignments— are encouraged . 
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Guilford High School New England Rd. 

Carl Balestracci, Barbara Truex, Principals Guilford, Conn. 06437 
Martha Wallace, Administrative Assistant 

An excellent example of the unexpected consequences of modifying a 
traditional schedule exists at Guilford High School . The school expanded its 
basic seven-period schedule to one with eight periods, using a format so that 
one scheduling block would be dropped each day , ihe flexibility of an eighth 
scheduling block was realized while a regular seven-period day with longer 
periods was maintained. 

Recent analysis of the option, however, has led to a revision for 
this coming school year. Guilford has decreasing enrollment and 
over-subscription in study halls. Teachers feel they are missing too much 
time with the dropped period (approximately 30 meetings per year) and are 
unable to complete the entire curriculum with their students. 

The plan for this coming year is: 

• Use an eight-period fixed schedule . Periods 1-4 will be 45 
minuses in length; periods 5, 6, 7 will be 40 minutes; period 8 
w be 45 minutes. 

• P ds 5, 6, 7, the lunch periods, will act as "free time" 
re ?rs. Each student's schedule will have seven academic 
periods ancTone lunch period , but the master schedule will show 
eight periods for classes. 

• Freshmen will have lunch during 5th period, sophomores during 
6th period, juniors during 7th period, and seniors will fit in 
all lunches. This arrangement will allow Guilford to block 
schedule, with no freshmen classes 5th period, no sophomore 
classes 6th period, etc. 

• Students can opt to take more classes in lieu of a lunch period 
(perhaps questionable nutritionally). 

• Electives can fit in the period 5-7 lunch arrangement . 

The school district psychologist endorses the idea of lunches by 
class because it gives the students an opportunity to socialize with their age 
group peers. The time can also be used for class meetings and class 
activities (there is no homeroom period). 



Pomperaug Regional High School 234 Judd Rd. 

John Voss, Principal Southbury, Conn. 06488 

Several elective-saving strategies are used at Pomperaug Regional 
High School. The school schedule has been broadened to an eight-period day, 
each period 43 minutes in length . Under the supervision of a separate 
director, a Unified Arts Department accommodates approximately 85 percent of 
the electives in which students are enrolled (courses in art, business, ~ 
consumer/home economics, and industrial arts). A four-out-of -eight cycle JB| 
enables students to enroll both in band and chorus which are scheduled during 
the same period. 
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Credit is given for post-school activitie s. Currently, 40 students 
are enrolled either in a stagecraft production activity or in an acting 
production course for one-half credit. These courses are subject to the 
regular grading requirements. 



Portland High School employs three separate methods to create 
opportunities in the elective arena. With fewer than 400 students, the high 
school uses independent study, a comprehensive career experience program, and 
membership in a regional consortium to enable students to enroll in particula 
electives as well as in required course s. 

Cooperating teachers allow students to fulfill normal course 
requirements through an independent study approach. A Portland student is 
able to sign a very specific contract similar to the plan for special 
education students. All the details of course completion are spelled out 
during contract planning. 

Another alternative in long use at Portland High School is the 
completion of specialized work for credit in the district's Comprehensive 
Career Experience Program. This opportunity enables students to work at 
community sites for career education while at the same time meeting certain 
state and local graduation requirements, such as in science. 

A collaborative program with neighboring Cromwell High School and 
Coginchaug High School (part of Regional District #13) allows a student to 
enroll in courses only offered or available in the other two schools (e.g., 
Latin and graphic arts). Students are either transported to the other 
buildings on shuttle vehicles or are reimbursed for mileage should they drive 
themselves. 



@ Wilton High School 395 Danbury Rd. 



During a period when virtually all Connecticut high schools were 
reacting to new state initiatives, Wilton High School increased its graduation 
requirements from 19 to 22 credits . Local policy mandated the following 
distribution: tnglish - 4 credits; mathematics - 3 credits'; science - 2 
credits; history and the social sciences - 3 credits; applied arts (business, 
consumer economics and industrial arts) - 1 credit; fine or performing arts - 
1 credit. K 

A number of approaches have been used to minimize any adverse impact 
on the elective program . One is alternate-year programming of courses . 
Students are informed through the Program of Studies when particular courses 
will be offered so they can plan tneir four-year programs to incorporate the 
most appropriate electives. An identical strategy is used with alternate- 
semester course electives. 




95 High St. 
Portland, Conn. 06480 




Wilton, Conn. 06897 
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Another more dramatic and innovative technique is the use of 
interactivec able television . Offered in several ^operating scnooTs, usually 
through the sponsorsnlp of a state regional education center, interactive TV 
enables students at Wilton to participate in a course that is actually being 
taught in another high school some distance away. These courses are offered 
or scheduled to be offered both during and after school hours. Future plans 
include courses in the evenings and even on weekends. Participating schools 
consortium t0 ^'"^ th61> d31 ' ly schedules t0 C01 ' nci ' de with others in the 

Discussions are underway to provide a limited degree of inter-school 

h^^nfT ?° t S t StU J e ? ts my attend classes offere d in a neighboring 
high school during the school day. y 
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RURAL PRINCIPAL: A CASE STUDY OF AN 
EFFECTIVE DISCIPLINARIAN 

Marilvnn Sinnurd 



Introduction 



Can a rural junior-senior high school 
develop well disciplined adolescents in a 
community known to be "rough-tough" 
having high rates of alcoholism, divorce, 
unemployment (23°c) and social unrest? 
The answer appears to be YES according to 
a recent case study of student social behav- 
ior in a midwest rural junior-senior high 
school. Participants in the study cited that 
the kev to positive student behavior was the 
leadership of its principal who insisted on a 
building-wide discipline program which 
stressed (1) managing student behavior in 
the classroom. (2) monitoring student be- 
havior in the school building, and (3) main- 
taining a positive school dimate. This arti- 
cle will describe the socio-economic back- 
ground of the school community, the prin- 
cipal and his discipline program, and the 
perceptions of faculty, community, and stu- 
dents regarding these innovations. 




Marilxnn Stauard 



Methodology 

The study was conducted in Mount 
Vernon (pseudonym), a community of 
6,000 people in the midwest and focused on 
the administrative behavior of Larry Powell 
(pseudonym) the principal of Mount Ver- 
non School's 320 students. 



The researcher employed ethnographic 
research methods in conducting the study 
and became a participant observer within 
the community and school during one aca- 
demic year. She attended classes, assem- 
blies, school board meetings and inter- 
viewed faculty, staff, community members 
jand school board members. She also sur- 
veyed the faculty, students and parents 
seeking their views of school rules, class- 
room rules, and student behavior within the 
school. 

Community 

Economy 

The school district was composed of 
three very different populations. There 
were wealthy city people who kept their 
SI 50.000+ homes for weekends entertain- 
ing or who lived in these homes but sent 
their children to boarding schools in neigh- 
boring states. There was the low to middle 
class population who composed the "'stable" 
population of the school district and who 
had lived within it for generations. The 
third group of residents were poor "'hill 
folk" who had migrated to the area. 

According to the school psychologist 
and teacher consultant for the intermediate 
school district: 

"Many of these are hill people 
from the South. What is different 
in this school is that many students 
they see are students who are not 
'sequentially put together.' Some 
students have been in four schools 
in one year." 

(Field Notes. November 17) 
The psychologist went on to describe 
the group of citizens who make up the in- 
tergenerational population of the district: 
"There appears to be a population 
of people in the district who are 
culturally limited. They have little 
vision of what could be. Economi- 
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callv. these people may be quite 
poor/* 

(Field Notes, November 12) 

W/r// Pwbkm* 

The annual police reports for the Citv 
of Mount Vernon indicated that the citv 
had nine tunes as many arrests for driving 
under the influence of alcohol and six times 
as manv arrests for traffic violations as their 
neighboring Citv of Fernwood which had a 
similar population and number of police 
officers. (Annual Report of Mount Vernon 
Police Department, and Annual Report of 
Fernwood Police Department). 

The Countv mental health worker 
talked about alcoholic consumption in 
Mount Vernon: 

"When people have nothing to 
do they do what's different, out of 
boredom. Alcohol is the thing to 
do in Mount Vernon and is more 
readilv available than drugs. Older 
teens supply it to younger 
teens. . . . Alcohol is available — 
the younger (under 21) meet on 
the railroad tracks with chains and 
baseball bats to fight — The police 
in the town come down hard on 
the kids. Thev do nothing to estab- 
lish rapport. — The kids come to 
hate authority." 
(Field Notes. November 12) 
The principal stated that the motto of 
the community is. "If it was good enough 
for Dad it's good enough for my kids." The 
school board president agreed with this per- 
ception and added that the populace be- 
lieved that the school was top heavy in ad- 
ministration. "They remember what school 
was like in the 40s and expect it to be the 
same today." (Field Notes, January 18). 
The mental health worker added: 

"The parents of the communi- 
ty are products of the communitv 
and perpetuate the cycle. They 
don't take education seriously and 
reduce it to the narrowest of 
basics." 

(Field Notes, November 12) 

The Principal 

While the community appeared to fos- 
ter negative conditions for student social 



behavior, the researcher observed that stu- 
dents were well behaved and few classroom 
disruptions occurred due to student misbe- 
havior. Many faculty, staff and jf;encv 
workers attributed this positive student so- 
cial behavior to the instructional leadership 
of their principal. Larry Powell. According 
to a faculty member: ° 

"This is poor district. People 
come here and use the place as a 
stepping stone. Now Larry is dif- 
ferent. He's a local person — 
dipped in green and gold — and 
he'll never leave. What's different 
about him is that he wants im- 
provements and sees things that 
other people in town don't see as a 
result of the (university) classes he 
took." 

(Field Notes, November 17) 
Larry Powell, a man in his late forties, 
is a former social studies teacher and bas- 
ketball coach who completed his Master's 
degree and designed his program to include 
three courses in discipline. The focus of 
these particular courses was on works bv 
Glasser and Dreikurs. Larry provided 
inservice training for the faculty in disci- 
pline and developed a suspension program 
for students as well. Field notes reflected 
these innovations: 

"Larry explained that two 
years ago he and a teacher had in- 
troduced Glasser s Reality Therapy 
into their school. After one and a 
half years the effects of the pro- 
gram faded and he wanted to in- 
troduce another program that was 
more specific. He wrote a success- 
ful grant application for Assertive 
Discipline training for the staff and 
invited other area schools to attend 
the workshops. Last August, the 
training took place and the Asser- 
tive Discipline was* implemented in 
Mount Vernon schools. Teachers 
worked on a two week plan at a 
time and once a month the plan 
was reviewed. 

There were problems with the 
plan in that teachers didn't alwavs 
follow the plan. When a major 
disruption occurred in the class- 
room the teacher sent a code word 
ENOUGH to the principal. Then 
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both the principal and assistant 
principal would immediately come 
to the classroom to tjive the need- 
ed support to the teacher This 
happened onlv a few times last 
vear. 

The school has operated an 
in-house suspension program called 
the Learning Adjustment Center 
(LAC) to handle behavior prob- 
lems. This year the program will 
be eliminated due to budget cuts. 
In its place teachers will be asked 
to hold detention after school 
every five weeks. The principal will 
also take a turn in detention super- 
vision. 

Larry would like to hold a re- 
view called Improvement Follow- 
Up using Lee Canter's tapes. The 
teachers will listen to these tapes in 
groups of 1 or 3." 
(Field Notes. June 23) 
Although the principal had a "take 
charge" approach, he stated that he strived 
to stay involved with staff and to involve 
them in decision-making and innovations. 
He implemented a curriculum congress to 
oversee the problems within the curriculum 
and had a teacher advisorv council to give 
him feedback on issues within the building. 
Larry believed in this "DELPHI" method 
of shared leadership, seeing change as com- 
ing from within the staff, and moving up to 
the administration in a team approach. He. 
however, always saw himself as the instruc- 
tional leader in the school. 

Discipline Program 

Managing Student Behavior in the Classroom 

Teachers were required to develop a 
discipline plan for their classrooms based on 
the principles derived from the inservice 
programs. While each teacher was permit- 
ted variation for classroom rules and conse- 
quences. Larry Powell required that a set of 
rules and consequences be developed. 
These rules were to be few in number and 
posted in the classroom. A copy of the rules 
was aent to each parent and the pian was 
placed on file in the office. Consequences 
for student behavior could be both positive 
and negative and positive rewards could be 



awarded to individual students or to the 
class as a whole. One teacher's rules and 
consequences which were representame ol 
other faculty members included: 
Rules Consequence Rewards 

1. Respect the 1. Verbal 1. Time in 
rights and warning librarv 
propertv 

of others 

2. Bring ali 2. Detention 2. Monev 
materials to towards 
class bo >ks 

3. Raise your 3. Call 3. Choose 
hand before parent seats 
speaking 

4. Send to 
principal's 
office 

Monitoring Student Behavior in the School 

The principal provided a strong moni- 
toring system within the building, halls, and 
lunch room which involved both teachers 
and administrators. According to a faculty 
member: 

"You may not see drugs in the 
school but you'll see kids at the 
back of the school taking them. 
The principal really watches what 
goes on and if a few are gathered 
around a locker, he's right there. 
The teachers are also in the hall. 
They smile at the students and are 
really friendly, but their presence 
there makes a difference." 
(Field Notes. November 17) 
Larry was indeed firm about teachers 
being in the halls before school started in 
the morning and between classes as well. 
He termed this being at their "Dutv Sta- 
tions." This was so important to Larrv and 
the assistant principal. Pat. that they added 
a morning bell to alert teachers to be at 
their stations. The assistant principal 
shared: 

"Four years ago this school 
was a real mess. During lunch hour 
they would stuff a kid in the 
wastebasket. Just goofing around. 
But we don't want anyone to get 
hurt. We don't put u'p with that 
anymore." 

(Field Notes. September 22) 
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The schorl psychologist concurred, saving: 
"There is no ruckus in the 
junior or senior high school . . . 
The noise level is higher in the 
junior high school but you don't 
see students pushing and shoving 
tis in some of the other schools we 
work in. It's the leadership. The 
principal is a fair type. He doesn't 
allow more freedom because he 
doesn't know what to expect . . . 

Larry is a take-charge princi- 
pal. He doesn't delegate responsi- 
bility, vet he does things quickly 
himself. The former principal was 
a staid, polished kind of guv. 
There was a decline in attitude 
when he was the principal. Larrv is 
dvnamic and fights for the kids. 
He's provided stability for the 
school." 

(Field Notes. November 17) 

Maintaining a Positive School Climate 

The third characteristic of Larrv's dis- 
cipline program was developing and main- 
taining a positive school climate. This in- 
cluded maintaining a clean building free of 
graffiti and developing colorful murals and 
student commons areas. Student Council 
members were involved in designing the 
commons area and raised monev for green 
plants and materials for the furniture which 
was constructed by the Industrial Arts 
classes. Art students painted brightly 
colored murals throughout the school. The 
school cook donated paint for murals in the 
lunch room and the Senior Class turned a 
musky cellar room into a decorative green 
and gold lunch area reflecting their schooi 
colors. Music filled the entry way as well 
and above the trophy case the words 
"We've Got Pride" were boldly stenciled. 

Students appeared to value these inno- 
vations as costs related to school vandalism 
were less than S 1 5 for the past three years. 
A faculty member commented on these 
building improvements: 

"The lounge is one of those 

improvements. It just picks you up 

when you walk into the building. 

There's music playing and it makes 

you feel like moving." 

(Field Notes, September 25) 



In an interview. Larrv shared his view 
of his leadership in maintaining a positive 
school ciimate: 

"... I want this to be a *ood 
place for kids. This office is the 
center for caring and energy. I tell 
the students that the door is always 
open and that I am the most 
unique principal they will ever 
find. The students often drop in to 
talk about issues that are not relat- 
ed to problems. Next year. I am 
going to have Pride Buttons made 
for the students to wear. This is 
the most unique school in the area 
and we're constantly improving. I 
want the students to show their 
pride. This place used to be a 
mess. Now I'm taking one section 
at a time and improving it. . ."' 
(Field Notes. October 5) 

Perceptions of Program Effectiveness 

The faculty, parents, and students 
shared their views of school discipline and 
school life through surveys provided bv the 
principal and researcher. The primarv focus 
of these surveys was on the junior high 
since the thrust of school improvements was 
being made at this level. 

The Principal As Seen By His Stajf 

Larry asked the staff to rate his leader- 
ship anonvmouslv on a survey he admin- 
istered. The vast majority of the staff gave 
him high ratings in knowledge, organiza- 
tion, appearance, and enthusiasm. A few 
staff members saw him as emotional and 
not always fair. Larry said that these were 
probably correct perceptions, that indeed, 
he was verv displeased with three staff 
members' performance and was often angry 
with them. 

In staff interviews,, the principal was re- 
ported to be a dynamic leader who was 
responsible for improved discipline within 
the building. He shared enforcement of this 
discipline with the assistant principal. Larry 
shared that he perceived himself as an in- 
structional leader, as well, providing staff 
education in both affective and cognitive 
realms. His leadership was perceived favor- 
ably by most staff members who stated that 




the new discipline programs within the 
building had positive effects on the disci- 
pline within their classrooms as well. 

The School and Staff As Sent By Parents 

On Parent Conference Daw 142 junior 
and senior high school parents gave similar 
responses when filling out Larry's question- 
naire concerning the school and discipline 
within the junior high school. Overall, 
parents gave the school high grades citing 
many improvements. When grading the 
school from A-E. parents indicated that, in 
their opinion, the school was well above 
average. The following chart indicated the 
distribution of grades parents gave the 
school as a whole. 
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(Figure 1.1) 

In rating discipline within the junior 
high school, the parents indicated this dis- 
tribution of grades. 
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(Figure 1.2) 

Again, over 85 percent of the parents who 
responded on the questionnaire believed 
that discipline was average or better in the 
junior high school and 61 percent described 
it as good to excellent. Additionally, 86 per- 
cent of the respondents graded the princi- 
pal and assistant principal good to excellent. 



and 68% of the respondents gave similar 
ratings to the junior high school teachers. 

While the school principal was excited 
and encouraged by this response to the 
questionnaire, he also stated that the school 
had been in an awful mess the last ten years 
or more, and so any improvement was seen 
as a big step to the staff and the parents. 
He stated, however, that he was pleased to 
have the support of the parents for the 
many programs that had occurred during 
his administration. While the survev reports 
the responses of parents who attended the 
open-house, there is no record of responses 
for those who did not attend. It should be 
noted that non-attending parents may not 
have been as knowledgeable and/or sup- 
portive of the innovations in the building. 

In open-ended questionnaires, junior 
high school students were also asked to rate 
their school. The vast majority of the stu- 
dents responded that they * liked their 
school. They described it in positive terms 
on the student survey, describing it as fair, 
O.K., good, great, fun, and neato. Two stu- 
dents used negative descriptors. What did 
they like about the schools? The top three 
responses were the teachers, students, and 
the school activities, especially sports. Thev 
also liked the principal, school spirit, and 
the fact thev knew everyone due to the 
small size of their school. Additionallv, stu- 
dents liked the fact that the school was 
clean with no writing on the walls and that 
there were no gangs. A few students addi- 
tionally sta.ed that they enjoyed attending 
particular classes and working on comput- 
ers. 

During student interviews, several stu- 
dents mentioned that some junior high 
school students were known to take drugs, 
but that they did not do them at school be- 
cause of the principal and teachers. Accord- 
ing to one student: 

"School is going pretty good. 
There are nice people here, nice 
teachers and friends. It's a pretty 
nice place. I was going to another 
school, but they sell drugs right in 
the hall there." 

(Student Interview, November 6) 
While most students in the survey 
group were happy with their school 
(80%+), they had suggestions for improve- 
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inent as well. On the student survey they 
suggested that thev'd like a longer lunch 
hour and there needed to be more sports 
and acti\ities in the junior high school. 

Summary of Observation 

The observations, interviews, and sur- 
vey suggest that the effective leadership of 
the principal fostered prosocial behavior of 
the students despite negative influences 
stemming from the home. This leadership 
was characterized by the following traits: 

(1) A take-charge approach. 

(2) On-going inservice to faculty and 
staff in discipline theories and tech- 
niques for managing classroom be- 
havior. 

(3) Daily monitoring of student behav- 
ior by faculty and administrators. 

(4) A caring attitude of faculty and ad- 
ministration toward students. 

(5) An attractive and clean school 
building which fostered a positive 
school climate. 

(6) Parent and teacher involvement in 
curriculum decisions and discipline 
policies. 

,7) Student involvement in creating a 
positive school climate. 

Conclusion 

This study suggests that a building pro- 
gram which stresses (1) managing classroom 
behavior, (2) monitoring student behavior 
in the school, and (3) maintaining a positive 



school climate are reaciable goals for prac- 
ticing practitioners in spite of budget con- 
straints and negative communitv conditions. 

The studv also suggests that students 
appreciare a safe, clean, and well-ordered 
school environment and that the school can 
represent "an oasis of stability" for students 
who come from an "unstable" community. 
These findings strongly support the notion 
that principals and teachers can make a 
difference in students' social behavior and 
overcome negative environmental condi- 
tions. This belief was stated in the opening 
address of Mount Vernon's principal to his 
staff: 

"We must generate a positive 
attitude. I have a theme for the 
year — to accomplish great things, 
we must not only act. but also 
dream, not only plan, but also be- 
lieve 

(Field Notes, August 31) 

This study, therefore, concludes that 
within the walls of Mount Vernon School, 
an atmosphere of hope and caring appear 
to exist — a hope that students would learn 
and grow within a structured environment 
headed by dedicated professionals, who 
maintained a belief that the school would 
make a difference in the lives of its students 
and subsequently in the future society for 
which thev were destined. 



Marilynn Stanard is the Coordinator of 
Field Experiences at West Virginia University. 
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Teacher Mentoring 
and Induction 



The Mentor Teacher Casebook 

Edited by Judith H. Shulman and Joel A. Colbert 
November 1987 • 104 pages • saddle bind • ISBN 0- 
86552-094-1 • $8.00. 

This innovative resource for training new and expe- 
rienced mentor teachers was copublished by the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management 

In partnership with the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, the Far West Laboratory developed real-life 
vignettes for use in training mentor teachers. The 
vignettes are brief accounts about the challenges, 
successes, and failures experienced by twenty-two 
teachers as they attempted to assert their new men- 
toring roles. 

The casebook is divided into three main chapters. 
The first introduces the process of mentoring and 
discusses how mentors provide assistance to novice 
teachers. Mentors describe how they made initial 
contacts with their assigned colleagues, how they 
began their work, and what the ground rules were for 
their work together. 

The cases in the second chapter are particularly 
relevant to administrators. Some cases focus on the 
mentor-principal relationship, while others illustrate 
the need for matching mentors and colleagues by 
subject area and grade level. Still other cases deal with 
the fine line between confidential assistance and 
evaluation. 

The third chapter examines both the positive and 
negative aspects of what it feels like to be promoted to 
the status of mentor teacher. Mentors tell of the 
rewards of helping other teachers and of their appre- 
hensions in asserting their new status. 

Each chapter contains (1) introductory comments 
about issues and questions raised by the vignettes; (2) 
the vignettes, grouped by themes; (3) discussion 
questions for each vignette; and (4) an annotated 
bibliography. 



The Intern Teacher Casebook 

Edited by Judith H. Shulman and Joel A. Colbert • 
July 1988 • 82 pages • saddle bind • ISBN 0-86552- 
095-X • $8.50. 

Here is an excellent resource for beginning teachers, 
written by beginning teachers. The authors are novice 
secondary teachers in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District who tell, with candor rarely seen in print, what 
it is like to instruct teenagers in inner-city schools. 

like its companion, The Mentor Teacher Casebook, 
this volume consists of real-life vignettes of the begin- 
ning teachers' actual experiences, supplemented by the 
commentaries of new and experienced teachers and 
educational scholars. The result is a powerful training 
medium through which educators can learn from one 
another, across the boundaries of a school site. 

Problems the authors describe are similar to those 
any novice in an urban school might face. Indeed the 
vignettes arc grouped according to the kinds of situ- 
ations all beginning teachers confront. 

The first chapter deals with three types of classroom 
events: lessons in which the teacher taught a new 
concept or skill, but the sjndents did not understand it; 
lessons in which the teacher lacked background in the 
subject area; and lessons that included nontraditional 
activities such as small groups or science laboratories. 

In the second chapter, the trainees tell of their 
interactions with students who persistently acted out or 
refused to do work. Faced with some manipulative, 
foul-mouthed, and disorderly students, the newcomers 
used some strategies that worked and others that did 
not. 

The ihird chapter examines the interns' relationships 
with mentor teachers and other experienced teachers 
who attempted to provide assistance. Their interven- 
tions varied from helpful to useless. 

Commentary on some of the cases is provided by 
Lee Shulman of Stanford University, Jere Brophy of 
Michigan State University, and Pam Grossman of the 
University of Washington. 

Copublishers of this casebook are the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Man- 
agement, and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education. 
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Teacher Competency 
and Dismissal 




Managing the Incompetent Teacher 

Edwin M. Bridges with the assistance of 
Barry Groves • 1984 • 81 pages • saddle bind • ISBN 
0-86552-086-0 • $4.25. 

Bridges presents an integrated organizational 
approach in which teacher dismissal becomes a logical 
extension of overall school policy. "Superintendents 
who follow this systematic approach should be able to 
upgrade the quality of their teaching staff, to increase 
the incidence of dismissal when teachers fail to im- 
prove, and to heighten the prospects of winning a dis- 
missal case if it is contested by the teacher." 

Since Bridges' hypothesis is that teacher incompe- 
tence is most effectively addressed at the policy- 
making level, he writes from the vantage point of the 
superintendent in proposing districtwide policies that 
will provide a sound legal and operational basis for 
evaluating teacher performance, proposing remediation 
measures, and, when necessary, enacting dismissal 
procedures. 

Bridges devotes the majority of his book to a 
detailed discussion of the eight elements that make up 
his organizational approach: 

1. Establish "excellence in teaching" as a high 
priority in the district. 

2. Adopt and publish reasonable criteria for evaluat- 
ing teachers. 

3. Adopt sound procedures for determining whether 
teachers satisfy these criteria. 

4. Provide unsatisfactory teachers with remediation 
and a reasonable time to improve. 

5. Ensure that appraisers have the requisite compe- 
tencies. 

6. Provide appraisers with the resources needed to 
carry out their responsibilities. 

7. Hold appraisers accountable for evaluating and 
dealing with incompetent teachers. 

8. Provide incompetent teachers with a fair hearing 



prior to making the dismissal decision. 

A concluding chapter, "Putting Theory into Prac- 
tice," is a case study of one school district's teacher 
evaluation system. 



Teacher Recruitment 
and Selection 



How to Recruit, Select, Induct, and Retain the 
Very Best Teachers 

Mary Cihak Jensen • 1987 • 58 pages • saddle bind 
• ISBN 0-86552-091-7 • $5.50. 

If the quality of schools is largely determined by the 
quality of their teachers, then decisions and policies 
that govern the recruitment, selection, induction, and 
retention of teachers figure prominently in the effort to 
build excellent schools. In this book, Jensen recom- 
mends proven strategies for school administrators 
desiring to acquire and keep outstanding classroom 
teachers. 

The chapter on recruiting gives examples of districts 
that are concentrating scarce resources on aggressive 
recruitment strategies. Some rural and inner-city 
districts are attracting applicants by promising bo- 
nuses, relocation assistance, and rent reductions. 

Jensen's recommendations for improving teacher se- 
lection center on sound written policies, fair treatment 
of candidates, proper training of interviewers, consid- 
eration of a variety of information about candidates, 
and ongoing assessment of the selection process. 

In the third chapter, after summarizing attrition rates 
and the rationale for supporting beginning teachers, 
Jensen focuses on new teachers' problems and presents 
three workable induction approaches: mentor teachers, 
increased supervision and training, and newcomer 
support groups. 

School districts desiring to retain their best teachers 
need to consider the practical and symbolic message of 
wages, provide an unbureaucratic work environment, 
recognize teachers 1 accomplishments, and provide 
growth opportunities, as well as capable instructional 
leadership. 
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Instructional Leadership 
and School Improvement 




Commissioned by the North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory, the Clearinghouse in 1987 completed a set of 
three synthesis papers and three annotated bibliographies 
on topics related to instructional leadership and school 
improvement. 

SYNTHESIS PAPERS 

Instructional Leadership: A Composite 

Working Model 

James R. Weber* 62 pages, $8.00. This synthesis 
translates research findings on instructional leadership 
into a woridng model for practitioners — principals, 
assistant principals, teachers, and others. Working 
model means a cluster of areas of concern in instruc- 
tional leadership that can be discussed as specific 
behaviors, that is, as a leader's responses to real situ- 
ations in real schools. 

Teacher Evaluation as a Strategy for Improving 
Instruction 

James R. Weber, 65 pages, $10.00. A state-of-the- 
art survey* this paper begins with a review of the 
common practices of teacher evaluation and the 
alternative approaches developed since the 1960s. 
Then, the separate problems of the main participants in 
the process are analyzed, beginning with evaluators 
and then proceeding to teachers. Finally, attention 
turns to the mechanics of assessment and the recycling 
of results to stimulate teacher development. 
From Isolation to Collaboration: Improving the 
Work Environment of Teaching 

James J. Scott and Stuart C. Smith, 85 pages, $8.00. 
Using numerous examples of actual schools and 
teachers at work, this paper examines the work envi- 
ronment of teaching, focusing especially on the inter- 
actions among the adults in schools. Teacher collegial- 
ity and involvement in decision-making are two 
characteristics of "collaborative schools," whose norms 
encourage teachers to work together to improve their 
practice of teaching. The final chapter suggests ways 
for principals to promote collaborative norms and 
practices in their schools. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Corresponding in content to the above synthesis 
papers, these bibliographies feature extensive annota- 



tions of the most significant literature published, for 
the most part, since 1980. 

• Models of Instructional Leadership 
James R. Weber, 22 pages • s 6.00. 

• Teacher Evaluation 

James R. Weber, 25 pages • s 6.00. 

• The Social and Organizational Context of 
Teaching James J. Scott, 31 pages • $6.00. 




Effective Staff Development for Teachers: A Re- 
search-Based Model 

Meredith D. Gall and Ronald S. Renchler with 
others • 1985 • 50 pages • perfect bind • ISBN 0- 
86552-089-5 • $4.75. 

What practices distinguish effective staff develop- 
ment programs for teachers from those shown to be 
less effective? This monograph lists 27 dimensions for 
comparing effective inservice programs with less 
effective programs. 

At the beginning of the book a table conveniently 
lists the 27 dimensions, the effective practices associ- 
ated with each dimension, and the research basis for 
validating their effectiveness. The chapters that follow 
provide a full description of each dimension, a discus- 
sion of the effective practices, and a brief review of the 
research. The final chapter offers detailed case studies 
of three exemplary school district staff development 
programs. 

Promoting the Professional Development of 
Teachers and Administrators 

Glen D. Fielding and H. Del Schalock • 1985 • 
77 pages • saddle bind • ISBN 0-86552-088-7 • $5.95. 

This book highlights important findings and guide- 
lines that have emerged from five years of research at 
the University of Oregon's Center for Educational 
Policy and Management (CEPM) concerning the 
continued professional development of school person- 
nel. Discussion of research methodology is brief so 
that attention centers on broad concepts, major find- 
ings, and practical implications. 

The final section of the book presents guidelines for 
choosing or designing staff development programs and 
for implementing them in schools. This part is in- 
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tended for superintendents, principals, central office 
personnel, and others responsible for providing contin 
ucd professional development programs. 



Trends and Issues 



This series highlights recent developments in research and 
practice in educational management. 

Change in Public Education: A Technological 
Perspective 

Thomas V. Gillman • January 1989 • 26 pages • 
saddle bind • $6.00. 

Gillman assesses the past decade's efforts to im- 
prove education through the adoption, implementation, 
and integration of microcomputers into the instruc- 
tional program at the elementary and secondary levels. 
His analysis "brings into relief some of the broader 
issues involved in educational development, since it 
has become clear that the impediments to change arc 
not delimited to technological innovation but arc 
representative of general structural deficiencies within 
the educational system." 

Advocating an open system perspective on organ- 
izational change, Gillman encourages leaders and 
policy-makers to adopt such a perspective as a step 
toward bringing about structural reform of public 
education. He finds particular value in contingency 
theory (a derivative of open system theory), which 
"interprets administrative responsibility as the strategic 
confrontation of risk rather than its avoidance." 

The paper is divided into three major parts: a mcta- 
synthesis of research findings; a discussion of these 
findings* implications for action, addressed primarily 
to educational planners and administrators; and a case 
study of Sacramento (California) City Unified School 
District's "Opportunity 21"— a strategic plan for 
leading that district's children into the twenty-first 
century and the age of information. 

The Emergence of University-Based Education 
Policy Centers 

Martha M. McCarthy and Gayle C. Hall • February 
1989 • 22 pages • saddle bind • $6.00. 
McCarthy and Hall examine the development and 
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characteristics of university-based education policy 
centers, which provide state decision-makers with 
nonpartisan, credible data on policy options. 'These 
centers," say the authors, "do not propose to write 
policies or lobby for particular positions, but rather to 
inform the policymaking process by identifying the 
merits of various policy options and assessing the 
impact of policy decisions." 

Educational policy analysis is definitely an idea 
whose time has come. Since 1980 sixteen education 
policy centers have been established (or soon will be 
established) in fourteen states. 

In the paper's first section, McCarthy and Hall 
describe "the context out of which education policy 
centers have emerged to link universities and poli- 
cymakers." The devolution of federal support for 
education has placed increasing responsibility on the 
states. To address such complex issues as parental 
choice, school restructuring, and teacher empower- 
ment, governors and legislators have to rely more on 
state policy analysis. 

The paper's next section is devoted to a description 
of the centers. Hirough interviews and a survery of 
center directors, the authors obtained information 
about the centers' origins, mission statements, staffing 
patterns and funding sources, activities, research agen- 
das, dissemination strategies, and methods of tracking 
the impact of their activities. 

The third section focuses on the emergence of a 
formal network of the centers to facilitate their collabo- 
ration, and the final section outlines prospects of the 
centers succeeding in linking the policymaking and 
research communities. 



Directory of 
Organizations 



Directory of Organizations in Educational 
Management 

Eighth Edition • Stuart C. Smith, compiler • 1989 • 
45 pages • saddle bind • ISSN 0070-6035 • $6.50. 

This Directory is the most comprehensive resource 
of its kind in the educational management field. It pro- 
vides access to organizations that are sources of infor- 
mation on educational management at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 
Listed in this edition arc a total of 128 organizations 
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that are engaged in research and development or that 
provide services to the educational management pro- 
fession, such as consultation, information, exchange of 
ideas, or workshops. Agencies listed include federally 
funded research centers and laboratories, professional 
associations, policy research and analysis centers, 
school study councils, university research and service: 
bureaus, and a variety of independent organizations. 
Organizations operating for a profit arc excluded 
The listings give each agency's address, phone 
number, chief executive officer, purpose, subject areas, 
topics of available publications, periodicals, and 
services. 

Useful features include a cross-referenced subject 
index, followed by a geographic index (keyed to the 
regions the organizations serve). The first index 
enables users to locate organizations involved in a 
specific subject area, while the geographic index facili- 
tates regional cross-reference. 




VALUE SEARCHES 

Value Searches arc economical, user friendly collec- 
tions of ERIC resumes on the following high-demand 
topics: 

• School Discipline and Classroom Management 

• Instructional Leadership 

• Leadership of Effective Schools 

• Collegiality, Participative Decision-Making, 
and the Collaborative School 

« Drug Abuse and the Schools 

• Collective Bargaining: Traditional and 
Alternatives 

• Teacher Recruitment and Selection 

• At-Risk Youth and Dropout Prevention 

• Managing Day Care in the Schools 

• Recruitment and Selection of Superintendents 
and Principals 

Purged of irrelevant citations, Value Searches 
consist of resumes (bibliographic information and 
abstracts) from ERICs two reference catalogs: Re- 
sources in Education (RIE) and Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE). 

For each Value Search the index terms used in the 
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search and the time period (issues of RIE and CUE) 
covered are listed in an introduction. Instructions for 
using the search materials and ordering copies of the 
complete documents and journal articles arc included. 

The resumes are printed on a laser printer in an 
easy-to-rcad large type, and they are durably bound. 

Value Searches are priced at a fraction of the cost of 
ordering original searches. Whereas an original ERIC 
database search would cost a minimum of $30.00, 
Value Searches arc priced at $7.50 each. 

Value Searches arc updated several times each year 
so that they include the latest materials. 

SPEED SEARCH 

When you need information in a hurry, the Speed 
Search is the quickest and most efficient way to obtain 
it Speed Searches can be ordered over the telephone, 
and the printouts are sent to you via first class mail. 

Speed Searches are available on the topic of your 
choice within the scope of educational management 
Before calling the Speed Search number, be sure to 
check first the list of topics available in the more 
economical Value Search series. 

Speed Searches consist of a computer printout of 
resumes (bibliographic information and abstracts or 
annotations) from the ERIC database. 

The price of a Speed Search is $30.00 plus the cost 
of all computer access time and handling fees. The 
cost of your Speed Search will depend on the scope of 
your topic, length of the search (how far back in time 
the database is searched), and actual number of cita- 
tions received. 

To order a Speed Search, call 503-686-5043. A 
Speed Search specialist will help you define the 
descriptions of your search and answer your questions. 
To aid our billing process and to facilitate processing 
of your Speed Search, please have ready a purchase 
order number (if ordering from a school or business), 
correct shipping and billing address, and as many 
specific details regarding your search as possible. 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management is 
a unit of the Educational Resources Information Center 
network funded by the U.S. Department of Education. No 
federal funds were used in the printing of this brochure 
or the publications listed for sale in it. 
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Free Materials 



In addition to the books and monographs described elsewhere in this brochure, the Clearinghouse also publishes short 
products in three series to augment its user service program. Single copies of the titles listed below are available while 
supplies last Although there is no charge for the materials themselves, a postage/handling fee is required to cover the 
Clearinghouse's expenses. This fee is Waived if at the same time you order other materials from this brochure. 



ERIC Digest 

Two pages in length, ERIC Digests present concise information in a question-and-answer format 
followed by a list of references. 

□ 20. Collaborative Bargaining in Education □ 

□ 21. At-Risk Students □ 

□ 22. Collaborative Schools □ 

□ 23. Education and Economic Development □ 

□ 24. State vs. Local Control of Schools □ 

□ 25. Team Management □ 

□ 26. Magnet Schools □ 

□ 27. Recruiting and Selecting Principals 



28. Repairing and Renovating Aging School Facilities 

29. Training and Recruiting Minority Teachers 

30. Policy Analysis for School Districts 

31. The School District Management Audit 

32. Stopping Drug Abuse 

33. School-Eased Management 
34 Performance Standards for School Superinten 

dents 
35. Drug Testing 



Research Roundup 

Published for the National Association of Elementary School Principals, Research Roundups consist of a 
brief introduction to the topic followed by summaries of five key research reports. Four pages. 

□ The Principal as Instructional Leader □ Teaching Thinking Skills 

□ Teacher Testing □ Training K-8 Principals 

□ Teacher Selection □ Classroom Discipline 



The Best of ERIC on Educational Management 

Each four-page issue summarizes eleven or twelve of the most significant articles and reports. 



□ 72. Clinical Supervision 

□ 73 . Motivating Students for Excellence 

□ 74. Merit Pay for Teachers 

□ 75. Instructional Climate for Success 

□ 77. Improving Students* Thinking Skills 

□ 78. Teacher Collegiality 

□ 79. Substitute Teachers 

□ 80. Conditions for Effective Teaching 

□ 82. The Assistant Principal 

□ 84. Communicating Expectations for Academic 

Achievement 



□ 86. Teacher Tenure and Dismissal 

□ 87. Training and Selecting Principals 

□ 88. Recruiting and Selecting Teachers 

□ 89. School-Business Partnerships 

□ 90. Improving the Quality of Teaching 

□ 91. The Effective Instructional Leader 

□ 92. Role of the Department Chairperson 

□ 93. Improving School Clima'e 

□ 94. Student Self-Esteem 

□ 95. AIDS, Suicide, Drugs 

□ 96. Initiating Change in Schools 

□ 97. School-Based Management 



Please add my name to the ERICICEM mailing list 

My position is: 

□ Superintendent □ Principal □ Other Administrator 

□ Professor /Researcher □ Teacher 



□ Librarian 



□ Other 



/ am most interested in the following areas of educational management: 

□ Computers □ Law □ Effective Schools □ Personnel 

□ Finance □ Facilities □ Other 



□ Board Member 



□ Leadership 



PLEASE NOTE: To order any of the titles on this page, a prepaid shipping/handling fee ($2.50 domestic, S3.50 interna- 
tional) must accompany your request. No requests for free materials will be invoiced/billed. However, if you purchase any 
other ERIC/CEM publications with your free materials request, please disregard this processing fee. 
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Order Form 



Quantity Titles 



Amount 



Books 



The Mentor Teacher Casebook @ $8.00 
The Intern Teacher Casebook @ $8-50 
Managing the Incompetent Teacher @ $4.25 

How to Recruit, Select, Induct, and Retain the Very Best Teachers @ $5.50 
Effective Staff Development for Teachers: A Research-Based Model @$4.75 
Promoting the Professional Development of Teachers and Administrators @ 55.95 



Synthesis Papers 

Instructional Leadership: A Composite Working Model @ $8.00 

Teacher Evaluation as a Strategy for Improving Instruction @ $ 10.00 

From Isolation to Collaboration: Improving the Work Environment of Teaching @ $8.00 

Annotated Bibliographies 

Models of Instructional Leadership @ $6.00 

Teacher Evaluation @ $6.00 

The Social and Organizational Context of Teaching @ $6.00 

Complete set of synthesis papers and bibliographies <2> $39*00 (list price, $44.00) 

Trends and Issues Papers 

Change in Public Education: A Technological Perspective @ $6.00 

The Emergence of University-Based Education Policy Centers @ $6.00 



Directory 



Directory of Organizations in Educational Management @ $6.50 



Value Searches @ $7.50 each (or $6.00 when 5 or more titles are ordered) 

School Discipline and Classroom Management 

Instructional Leadership 

Leadership of Effective Schools 

Collegiality, Participative Decision-Making and the Collaborative School 

Drug Abuse and the Schools 

Collective Bargaining: Traditional and Alternatives 

Teacher Recruitment and Selection 

At-Risk Youth and Dropout Prevention 

Managing Day Care in Schools 

Recruitment and Selection of Superintendents and Principals 

Entire set of 25 ERIC/CEM titles listed above @ $130 (more than 25% off the list price of $174,45) 



□ I would also like to receive the 
free materials I have checked on the reverse 
side of this form. 



Subtotal: 

(♦Disregard if payment is enclosed) ^Handling: 

Total: 



.2.JBL 



Name: 
Title: _ 



Institution: 
Address:_ 
City: 



State: 



Zip: 



The following quantity discounts 
apply to orders of each title: 

1024 copies \5% 
2549 copies '20% 
:50+'copies '25% 



Full payment or purchase order must accompany all orders. A handling charge ($2.50 domestic, $3.50 international) is added 
to all billed orders. Make checks payable to ERIC/CEM Publications. Address orders to ERIC Clearinghouse on Educa- 
tional Management, University of Oregon, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, Oregon 97403. (503) 686-5043. 

Returns: If materials are returned in saleable condition within one month from the date of shipment, v/e will refund 90% of 
purchase price; within six months 70%; within one year50%> 
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CRESS DIGEST 

Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools December 1 988 

Economic Support for Education in 
Rural School Districts 

Digest 4-89 




THIS Digest synthesizes recent findings and enduring fea- 
tures that characterize the economic climate in which rural 
schools operate, and it reports traditional strategies used to create 
greater economic support for rural school districts. It aims to relate 
the issues of rural culture and community to the economic support of 
adequate services in rural schools. 

Why has the degree of economic support been an 
ongoing concern of rural educators and of state 
policymakers? 

The yardstick of adequacy in mass education— the expectation 
that all the children of all the citizens of a nation will attend school- 
is the expectation that schools everywhere will function in the same 
way to serve all students. Tnis is a modern phenomenon closely 
associated with the steady economic growth that has characterized 
the development of cities, but many rural areas have not experienced 
growth during recent decades. Instead they have been caught in 
cycles of economic boom and bust, or in a trend of steady decline. 
Underthese circumstances, rural superintendents have consistently 
reported that adequate financial support for their districts is difficult 
to obtain. 

Nonetheless, rural areas are the places in which mass educa- 
tion developed its early roots in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century. Studies of contemporary nonmetropolitan commu- 
nities have shown that they spend at least as high a proportion of their 
personal income on schools as metropolitan communities (e.g., 
Monk & Bliss, 1982). Incomes in rural areas, however, are low, and 
thenet result of this traditional interest and contemporary effort does 
not combine to support adequately the work now expected of rural 
schools. 

What state aid provisions have been suggested to 
increase the degree of economic support for rural 
schools? 

Three types of state funding mechanisms are used to equalize 
economic support among all school districts in a state (Jess, 1980): 

• high-levelfoundationprograms,bywhichthestatemakesupthe 
difference between local support and a prescribed minimum 
level; 

• augmented foundation programs, which provide additional 
revenues based on a combination of district wealth and tax 
effort; and 

• power equalization programs, which guarantee minimum reve- 
nues based on tax effort, but "recapture" revenues from districts 
with high local revenues. 



According to Jess (1980), of the 25 states using any of these 
methods, disparities were reduced in 17, whereas disparities in- 
creased in seven. (They remained unchanged in one.) However, 
disparities were most consistently reduced in states that adopted 
power equalization programs. According to data reported by Wright 
(1981), 13states adjusted fundingto rural schools based on isolation 
and seven states made adjustments based on popula'rton sparsity. 

What Is the effect of state and federal govern- 
ments' revenue contributions on rural school 
districts? 

Since the 1930s, state governments have played an increas- 
ingly large role in financing local schools. Since the 1950s, steady 
changes in state funding formulas have tried to take into account the 
special needs of some districts— for example, being small in size or 
serving many disadvantaged children. Overa!!, the effect of state 
efforts has been to lessen the fiscal discrepancies between rich and 
poor school districts. 

The funds provided by the federal government to help at-risk 
students also help lessen discrepancies, but by no means close the 
remaining gap (Orland, 1988). Some reports, however, indicate that 
rural schools have not received a share of federal assistance 
proportional to either the numbers of students they serve or their 
needs (e.g., Gjelten, 1980). 

Compounding this problem, the contributions of state govern- 
ments and the federal government are often tied to new programs 
(designed by them) that may be particularly difficult for rural districts 
to implement. The new difficulties that confront rural school districts 
in operating some special education programs are a case in point. 

The additional responsibilities imposed by state and federal 
mandates are intended to ensure that schools everywhere will 
provide similar programs in similar ways. Under these circum- 
stances, additional aid may be welcomed as a mixed blessing by- 
rural schools and communities. The funds benefit local economies, 
but require school staff to redouble their efforts to be efficient. 

Why haven't all states adopted equalization 
measures? 

Rural schools have been faulted for inefficiency because, even 
as their services were viewed as inadequate, their per- pupil expen- 
ditures were viewed as too high. A goal of the massive consolida- 
tions that occurred in this century was to eliminate this alleged rural 
inefficiency. Today, many rural educators believe that the push for 
efficiency has gone too far. 

The emerging view is that rural and small schools are inherently 
more expensive to operate than other schools. Population sparsity, 
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the appropriately small scale of rural schools, and the special needs 
of rural students and communities need to be accommodated with 
flexible regulation and ample economic support. Many rural educa- 
tors hope that schooling will be recognized as an essentia! invest- 
ment in an infrastructure that will support the kind of economic devel- 
opment that many rural communities have never experienced. 

For the purpose of funding jural schools for such a mission, 
some observers believe that it will bo necessary to develop a 
typology that accounts for ths diversity among all school districts, a 
diversity most dramatically exhibited by rural school districts 
(Augenblick & Nachtigal, 1 985). Such thinking may have influenced 
the passage in 1 988 of a new school finance law in Colorado, which 
establishes a classification based on eight types of school districts. 
Much work needs to be done, however, to provide empirical justifica- 
tion for any particular typology. 

How Is economic support related to Issues of rural 
culture and community? 

The long history of interest by rural communities in their schools 
contrasts markedly with the more recent history of inadequate 
funding for rural schooling. When the expectations of rural schools 
were different, their funding was not perceived to be inadequate. 
State and fede fal initiatives have not— and perhaps cannot— resolve 
this dilemma, since their mandates, framed to apply to all schools, 
impose burdens that may be out of scale to the benefits they deliver 
to rural schools. 

Such problems indicate a failure of policy to comprehend what 
rural schools, and the communities and cuKures that stand behind 
them, are really like. Equalization of funding, or even a comparafc /ely 
high level of funding for rural school districts, will not change the 
disparity of rural and urban cultures and economic activity. 

Some educators (e.g., Wigginton, 1985) seek to cultivate a 
sense of community, based on students' direct involvement with the 
features of local culture and history. Wigginton's methods have been 
called "cultural journalism,* because students develop publications 
about their involvement. As cultural journalists, they not only learn 
basicskills inameaningfulcontext,buttheybegintounderstandand 
critique the world in which they live, according to Wigginton. 

Other educators (e.g., Gatewood & DeLargy, 1 985) believe that 
it is important for rural schools to take an active role in cultivating 
economic activity in rural communities, and new studies of "business 
incubation" have begun to appear (e.g., Weinberg, 1988). These 
programs provide seed-money and technical assistance to start 
businesses intended later to become self-supporting. 

Still others stress the importance of understanding the national 
and global context in which rural schools and economies operate. 
According to them, the impoverishment of rural areas is a predict- 
able, persistent consequence of the economic relationship between 
rural regions and centers of metropolitan finance and industry (e.g., 
Silver & DeYoung, 1986). 

They suggest that rural citizens may legitimately view the 
schooling of their children as something apart from the agenda of 
mass education. Instead of regarding their children as the nation's 
"most precious natural resource," rural parents may want their 
children to learn fidelity to such rural traditions as neighborliness, 
hard work, self-reliance, andcbserelationshiptothenaturalenviron- 
ment (e.g., Wigginton, 1985). 



The common theme in these differing views is that the expecta- 
'.Suii that rural schools will deliver the same services in the same ways 
ss other schools is bound to end in frustration, since the community 
will and the economic support necessary to meet the expectation 
may not exist. Hence, the issue of adequate economic support for 
education in rural districts depends on the purposes conceived for 
rural schools and on who conceives those purposes. Some rural 
teachers have taken a lead in demonstrating viable ruralalternatives. 
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Collective Bargaining, 
Strikes, anu Financial 
Costs in Public Education: 
A Comparative Review 



Bruce S. Cooper 



1982 

Foreword by Anthony M. Cresswell 
140 pages, 6x9 inches, Perfect bind 
ERIC/CEM State-of-the-Knowledge Series 
ISBN 0-86552-079-8 



Collective bargaining in public education is a complex field of 
inquiry involving, for example, questions of bargaining, 
impasse, impasse resolution, striking, due process of law, 
legislation, power, and financial costs, not to mention the 
interactions between and among these topics. 

In this critical-comparative essay, Bruce S. Cooper, associate 
professor of education at Fordham University, analyzes the 
growing body of social science literature on the causes, dynam- 
ics, and impact of public educator bargaining. Cooper focuses 
his inquiry on three central questions: What are the nature and 
causes of bargaining among public educators? What arc the 
causes and outcomes of educator strikes and how can they be 
prevented? and What has been the impact of bargaining on the 
coais of education? 

In i foreword to the book, Anthony M Cresswell, associate 
professor of educational administration at the State University 
of New York a; Albany, stated that Cooper has produced an 
"ambitious and a strolled" review that "helps move the study of 
collective bargaining in schools forward and simultaneously 
closer to our colleagues in the rest of the labor field. That is a 
valuable contribution." 

According to Cresswell, "the most important strength" of 
Cooper's work "is its scope." A major assumption of the author 
is that the study of educational labor relations can benefit from 
the analysis of research on the private and general public 

Please send me: 

copies of Collective Bargaining, Strikes, andFinancial 

Costs in Public Education: A Comparative Review 
@ $7.85 each 



Name 



Position 



Affiliation 
Address _ 
City 



State- 



Zip- 



erJc 



employment sectors. This comparative approach to the research 
literature makes the monograph of value to two different 
audiences. Scholars and practitioners in education can use it to 
expand their understanding of this complex subject. And 
readers from outside education can profit by discovering the 
relevance of collective bargaining in education to the whole of 
the public sector. 

In the first of three major chapters, Cooper examines the 
various explanations that have been offered for the rise of 
collective bargaining among educators. He finds that all these 
reasons can be summarized under four headings: teachers 1 
awareness of their personal and financial needs, centralizations 
of the employment structure, efforts by educator unions to 
organize members for bargaining, and state legislative support 
for educator bargaining. 

Cooper next offers a summary and synthesis of opinions and 
research on teacher strikes, which now account for the largest 
percentage of work stoppages in public employment. The 
literature, he observes, centers around three issues: the argu- 
ments for and against teacher strikes, the impact of devices to 
stop and/or prevent public employee walkouts, and the major 
causes of strikes. 

Teacher collective bargaining, it is widely believed, has added 
greatly to the expenses of public education. 



To: 

Editor's Office 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
1787 Agate Street 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 



Full payment (or purchase orders) must accompany 
all orders. A handling fee ($2.50 domestic, $3.50 
international) is added to billed orders. A quantity 
discount of 15% is given on orders of 10 or more 
volumes. Make-checks payable to ERIC/OEM 
Publications. (503)636-5043. 
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Managing a Brave New Style 

Site-based decision making or school-based management is an idea whose 
lime has come. It has been endorsed by many reformers as a key to restructuring 
education, by community groups, by the major national administrator associa- 
tions, the national teacher associations, and the school boards association. 



Most of those calling for more deci- 
sion makingattheschoolbuilding level 
also call for the involvement of more 
people in the process. Thus any move 
to decentralize decision making is likely 
to have an impact on leadership style 
within a school or district. 

Shared leadership essentially means 
thatall members in an organization are 
encouraged to participate in decisions 
that affect them. The team manage- 
ment concept has already become ac- 
cepted by many principals and super- 
intendents, who have "come to rely on 
otheradministrators' expertise" to solve 
the problems facing their schools 
(Hadderman). 

Today, manyadvocateextending the 
team approach to include teachers. But 
"expanding theschool leadership team 
involves more than creating a few new 
roles or providing extra help for the 
principal," Hadderman warns. "The 
idea is to reorganize schools and create 
a collaborative work mode to replace 
teacher isolation and break down 
management/labor barriers." 

Necessary Ingredients 
A number of reports have analyzed 
wha t elements are needed before school 
leaderscansuccessfullyadapt toa style 
of shared leadership (English; Mojkow- 
ski and Fleming). Among the most fre- 
quently mentioned are: 

• Solid support from the board and super- 
intendent. Power cannot be shared 
unless those with the most power are 
willing to delegate some. 

• Open communication lines. An abil- 
ity for all members of the team to 
communicate at all levels, both formally 
and informally, is imperative. 

• Training. Training not only teaches 
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1 sonnel new procedures but also 



institutionalizes the new leadership 
style. 

• Clarity. Administrators and others 
must be clear about which decisions 
are open to participation and which are 
not. 

• Trust. There must be a strong 
commitment to building trust among 
all participants. 

Shared Leadership in Action 
During the past decade, many schools 
and projects — from individual schools 
to participants in city, state, or national 
initiatives — have successfully con- 
verted to participatory decision mak- 
ing. What follows is a small sample of 
some that take place within this Labo- 
ratory's region. 

In New York City, for example, a 
Union of Federa ted Teachers sponsored 
pilot project called "Schools of Tomor- 
row Today" has staff from the New 
York City Teacher Cen ters Consortium 
working with school teams in a dozen 
sites. Each team includes teachers, the 
principal, other administrators, and 
sometimesparentsandparaprofession- 
als. The goal of each schoolwide effort 
is to involve everyone in thinking about 
what the school ought to do to restruc- 
ture to increase student learning. 

Statewide Initiatives 
In 1986 the Connecticut State Board of 
Education adopted a policy called the 
Common Core of Learning. Many of 
the schools working to implement this 
educational policy are using a shared 
decision-making process. 

For example, in Glastonbury, com- 
mittees of teachers, parents, school 
board members, communi ty members, 
and administrators are engaged in an 
elementary curriculum and organiza- 
tional renewal project that is examin- 



ing changes for the district's six ele- 
mentary schools (Anderson, Cox, and 
O'Connell). 

And a Regional Laboratory team is 
beginning a project on shared leader- 
ship with New York teachers and 
administrators. Through conferences, 
materials, and other activities, the proj- 
ect will promote awareness about 
shared decision making and school 
restructuring. 

National Initiatives 
Three schools in our region are part of 
the National Education Association's 
Mastery in Learning Project (see p. 4). 
Now in its third year, this project is a 
pilot effort to develop a national net- 
work of schools that can model waysof 
(continued next page) 



Points to Ponder: 

A Quick Quiz for School Leaders 

• Are you making too many deci- 
sions? Are there others in your school 
or school system who could make 
some of them? 

• What decisions should be the 
responsibili ty of b uilding principals? 
Of teachers? 

• How can you begin to change 
your district's decision-making proc- 
ess? 

• How can parents and other com- 
munity members assume some re- 
sponsibility for decision making? 
When is it appropriate to involve the 
community? 

• Whatwould happenifyou turned 
your school district's organizational 
chart upside down? 

• How effective is your school's or 
district's com munication program in 
fostering innovation? How can you 
make it more likely to do so? 

[From the National School Public Relations 
Association, "Challenges for School Leaders 
Part II: Sharing Decision Making." Arlington, 
VA, ED-LINE, July 1988) 
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Management Style 

(continued from page one) 
empowering teachers to respond to 
national proposals for school-based 
reform. 

Another national initiative, in which 
21 schools representing every state in 
our region are taking part, is the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools, founded by 
Ted Sizer at Brown University. Coali- 
tion schools use a wide variety of 
models a nd stylesof leadership to reach 
their goal of increased student involve- 
ment in their own learning. But gener- 
ally they reject thepracticeof top-down 
standardized solutions to problems of 
learning . 

It isclear, even from the small sample 
above, that there are as many different 
approaches to shared leadership as 
there are schools and districts willing 
to try it. And it seems equally clear that 
as more decisions devolve to the indi- 
vidual school, shared decision making 
w ill become an important management 
tool for all members of a school com- 
munity. 
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Sharing Leadership 
Cements Change 

While the principal's participation is 
critical in bringing about change in a 
school, by itself it is "not sufficient to 
pull off a major change effort." So con- 
cludes a technical report entitled "Get- 
ting the Principal off the Hotseat: Con- 
figuring Leadership and Support for 
School Improvement." 

In schools attempting change, inno- 
vations are often doomed to failure 
because they are only partially institu- 
tionalized: that is, they are either per- 
son dependent (dependent on a dy- 
namic individual), or institution de- 
pendent (they exist only on paper). 

"Getting the Principaloff the Hotseat" 
credits a phenomenon it calls "redun- 
dancy" with helping a school cement 
changes. Those schools with completely 
institutionalized innovations all had 
more than one person involved in car- 
rying out a particular function. "Re- 
dundancy," the study concluded, "may 
be one of those 'extras' that make the 
difference between a real success and a 
partial one." 

It was equally significant that leader- 
ship and support at these successful 
sites "were not provided in top-down 
fashion, but mutually... and to all par- 
ticipants." One source was teachers, 
who were given credit for "the differ- 
ence between success and failure" at a 
number of successful schools. "[Tjhey 
are a largely untapped source ot lead- 
ership and support., .[and] must be seen 
as critical partners in change, not its 
targets." 

Also important was support and 
pressure from higher up: district-level 
support "in effect took pressure off 
principals: though they were often 
responsible for seeing that the innova- 
tion was properly implemented in their 
own buildings, they were not ultimate- 
ly responsible" for the innovation. 

Thus, the report concludes, princi- 
pals are "one of several actors involved 
in significant change efforts," acting, 
not alone, but "in combination with 
district and other building personnel." 

"Getting the Principal off the 
Hotseat," by P. Cox, L. French, and S. 
Loucks-Horsley (1987), was published 
by The Regional Laboratory. 
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From the 
Executive Director 



THE POTENTIAL FOR CHANGE 

We selected shared leadership as the 
focus of this issue of The Regional Lab 
Reports because we think it highly 
relevant to these times — especially in 
light of increasing calls for restructur- 
ing or redesigning education. And we 
have selected you to receive this issue 
of The Regional Lab Reports because 
you have made known to us your inter- 
est in leadership issues. 

Like "restructuring," shared leader- 
ship seems to be a term that everyone is 
using, and that everyone uses to mean 
something different. In this newsletter 
we use it to mean that the members of 
an organization are encouraged to 
participate indecisions that affect them. 

We are aware that the skills required 
to share leadership are not necessarily 
acquired through an educator's train- 
ing or experience. And we recognize 
that sharing leadership in a school dis- 
trict presents many d ilemmas (see p. 5). 
Yet we also know of several schools 
and districts in which educators are 
working together to learn how to share 
decision making (see p. 1 story for 
examples from our region). 

For this issue of The Regional Lab 
Reports, we asked three educators to 
share their impressions of shared lead- 
ership in action (p. 4). The views they 
express give us a good picture of the 
process and remind us once again of 
the value of practical experience, espe- 
cially when it is coupled with research 
and reflection. 

For a brief look at what the research 
has told us about shared leadership, 
see our "Hotseat" findings (p. 2) and 
results of the recent Carnegie Survey on 
Teacher Involvement in Decisionmaking 
(p. 3). 

Wehopeyou find something of value 
in these pages, and we invite you to 
share your comments or experiences. 




David P. Crandall, Ed. D. 
Executive Director 
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Survey Finds 
Teachers Excluded 

A recent Carnegie Foundation survey, 
the "most comprehensive ever con- 
ducted on the conditions of teaching," 
polled publicschool teachersin50states 
to ascertain the degree of teacher in- 
volvement in shaping classroom and 
school policy. 

'The results/ 7 says Emest Boyer in 
his introduction to the survey data, 
"are not encouraging....Teachers, we 
found, are not sufficiently involved in 
making critical decisions/ 7 

The survey was mailed in the spring 
of 1987 and was completed by 21,698 
teachers, a 54.3% return rate. Responses 
were weighted to reflect the /7 true rela- 
tivenumbersof secondary and elemen- 
tary teachers. 77 

The survey found that most teachers 
help choose textbooks and shape cur- 
riculum but do not participate in "cru- 
cial 77 decisions about budget, staff, and 
school policy. 

Boyer describes teachers as "front- 
row spectators in a reform movement 
in which the signals are being called by 
governors, legislators, state education 
officials — those who are far removed 
from the field of action." He concludes 
that teachersmustbe "full partners " in 
the reform process, with "moreauthor- 
ity and a sense of their importance." 

The accompanying graphs show the 
survey results for the Northeast states, 
as well as the national average for all 
teachers. (Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands were notincluded in theCarne- 
gie survey.) Vermont teachers were 
consistently among the most involved 
in decision making and in several in- 
stances had the highest ranking in the 
whole nation. 



Free Membership 

Membership in The Regional 
Laboratory is free. Benefits include 
regular compilations of easy-to-read 
abstracts of the latest educational 
research, a special member newslet- 
ter, discounts on Lab products and 
events, and more. For information, 
contact Eileen Hanawalt at The 
Regional Laboratory. 
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SHARED LEADERSHIP: 

Educators Provide Personal 
Perspective On How It Works 

In 1986 the National Education Association initiated a five-year leadership 
sharing project called Mastery in Learning (MIL). This school-based improve- 
ment effort seeks to change the wsy decisions are made in schools and to help 
teachers and administrators become professional collaborators. Of roughly 600 
applicants to the project, 26 schools were selected; in the following articles, two 
teachers and a principal representing the MIL schools in the Northeast region 
present their views on the effect this new leadership style has had on them and 
their schools. These pieces are followed by a different perspective on shared 
leadership— that of a former superintendent 

All of the views expressed on these pages are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the views of The Regional Laboratory. 



Keys Are Consensus 
And Compromise 

by Clyde Collins 
When the faculty of the Seneca Falls 
(New York) grades 6-12 joined the 
Mastery in Learning Project, a Steering 
Committee composed of teachers from 
each department and the principal was 
formed to coordinate the activities of 
the various task groups. With fourteen 
teachers and one administrator, the 
committee realized that majority rule 
was not the best method for decision 
making. The position of the principal 
was especially vulnerable, and the 
divisiveness of such a method was in 
direct conflict with our goal of collegi- 
ality and cooperation. Instead, the 
concerns of each department and of the 
administration needed to be weighed 
carefully and integrated into a final 
decision. We believed that a consensus 
approach to decision making would 
increase the sense of involvement, the 
stake, we all had in the success of pro- 
posed changes. 

Working within this framework, the 
committee developed procedures for 
changes in scheduling, release time for 
teachers, and funding for conferences, 
substitutes, workshops, consultants, 
etc. Although the principal found it 
difficult to let go of the purse strings of 
the $5000 budget we were working 
with, we encountered no really major 
disagreements. 

But we did face— and solve — prob- 
^ m s: at one point we had to decide 
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whether to fund a teacher's curriculum 
workshop if he then gained graduate 
credits that moved him up the pay scale. 
By the time the committee met and 
approved a compromise of partial 
funding, the principal had already had 
to act and had okayed complete fund- 
ing out of our limited budget. As a 
result of this episode, the principal 
agreed to include the committee chair 
in any future decisions that needed 
immediate action. 

Principals' Power Is Limited 
A crucial aspect of shared leadership 
among teachers and principals is the 
realization that in many cases the power 
of principals is actually quite limited. 
The sharing of that power, therefore, 
does not necessarily enhance the power 
of teachers a great deal. 

Let me give an example. The task 
group of parents, teachers, and princi- 
pal developing the transition of our 
junior high (6-9) into a middle school 
decided, after lengthy research, that 
one more year was needed to prepare 
staff and facilities, and that the fifth 
grade should remain in the elementary 
schools. The school board and superin- 
tendent, however, in a decision based 
on the need to close buildings, opted 
not to wait a year. 

In another example, the teachers and 
principal developed a schedule that 
would increase the enrollment of stu- 
dents in the business, technology, and 
home careers courses. The superinten- 
dent, believing that students interested 
in those courses should attend the 



vocational school, vetoed the proposed 
change. The teachers and principal, 
concerned about the lengthy bus ride 
to and lack of extracurricular activities 
at the vocational school, and armed 
with their research, convinced the 
school board to adopt their sugges- 
tions. However, this put the principal 
in the possibly precarious position of 
appearing to side with the teachers 
against his superintendent. 

It is difficult to motivate teachers to 
be involved and put in time and effort 
on research only to be told that the 
recommended change is not accept- 
able, for apparently arbitrary reasons. 
After all, change is not something a lot 
of teachers look forward to unless they 
have a say in it. Keeping the status quo 
is more appealing and less frustrating. 

It is essential, if any real shared lead- 
ership is to take place, that superinten- 
dents relinquish some of their veto 
power. Or we need to clarify thoseareas 
that are, or are not, subject to group 
action, and formulate, with the school 
board and superintendent, a policy that 
all can live with. 

Clyde Collins teaches at Mynderse 
Academy (the public high school for 
Seneca Falls). 

Shared Values Are 
Essential Ingredient 

by Laura P. Krich 
I am a middle school science teacher. 
I'm also in my second year as chair of 
the Steering Committee for our Mas- 
tery in Learning Project. 

The shared leadership role I perform 
requires of me the following attributes: 
open and clear communication, role 
definition, vision, goals, determination 
with compromise, mutual respect, trust, 
valuing, belonging caring, accepting 
and supporting. 

I feel that my building administra- 
tors and I share the values and goals 
implicit in this list but do not necessar- 
ily agree on the means with which we 
try to implement them. Sharing these 
values is the essential ingredient that 
makes it possible for me, as a member 
of the teaching staff, to stick my neck 
out and want to work toward the im- 
provement of our whole school as a 
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place for and about learning. 

I remind myself frequently that I am 
more a facilitator for colleagues than a 
decision maker and that I serve as a 
staff leader at the whim of both admini- 
stration and colleagues. If I am per- 
ceived as credible, I can be effective. 
Otherwise the leadership is in title only 
and could potentially do more harm 
than good to collegia! relations. 

Ultimately, I believe, there needs to 
be one person with the responsibility 
for the well being and functioning of 
the school as a community. Our princi- 
pal must and does fill this role. His 
willingness to delegate tasks and share 
some of these responsibilities adds a 
new dimension to the working envi- 
ronment for all who avail themselves 
of this opportunity. 

This form of leadership takes time — 
time that isoften hard to carve outof an 
already full professional schedule. 
However, the rewards of being part of 
the process and seeing dreams become 
reality (however slowly) make the ef- 
fort meaningful and worthwhile. 

Laura P. Krich teaches at the Diamond 
Middle School in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

How To Own Your 
Own School 

by Robert G. Hasson, Jr. 
Wells Junior High School has 340 stu- 
dents, 30 teachers, and two administra- 
tors. As part of the Mastery in Learning 
Project, we have implemented a new 
style of shared decision making, which 
the followingexample should illustrate. 

We have a sixth-grade "team" that 
comprises roughly 10 teachers and two 
administrators. This team had been 
working with the 100 sixth grade stu- 
dents for about two months when, at a 
regular meeting, the discussion cen- 
tered on the many behavioral difficul- 
ties of this group cf students. The team 
decided that a special plan should be 
developed to help these students de- 
velop the skills necessary for success in 
school 

Students, parents, and staff all con- 
tributed to the d evelopmen t of this plan; 
the special education teachers who 
^worked in the school and the Mastery 
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in Learning site consultant provided 
advice as well. All of the information 
gathered was presented to the entire 
team at meetings, and the recommen- 
dations wereeventuallydevelopedinto 
a Comjrrohensive Behavior Plan. 

The team, as a whole, developed the 
plan, implemented it, and continue to 
reflect on and revise it. It is owned by 
the teachers because they developed it. 
If the plan had been developed by an 
administrator and given to the team, 
this would not be the case. 

Shared decision making is an area of 
great potential for schools that are 
committed tocontinuous reflection and 
renewal. Some of my early conclusions 
about shared decision making based 
on our experience at Wells Junior High 
include: 

• It requires trust on the parts of all 
involved. 

• It is a process, not an event, and it 
requires mountains of time. We must 
create more time during the school day 
for educators to talk to educators. 

• When it is successful, the "spot- 
light" must be directed at the teachers. 

• Conversely, failures must be em- 
braced by administrators. 

• There are "roadblocks" (e.g., dis- 
trict policy, traditions, state statutes), 
and they must be dealt with. 

• Those involved in it should be, or 
become, risk takers. The school norm 
should be, 'It's okay to try. Sometimes 
it won't work out. But many times it 
will!" 

• It helps to be part of a network of 
schools (like the Mastery in Learning 
Project), to share experiences with other 
schools implementing changes. 

Robert G. Hasson, ]r., is principal of the 
Wells Junior High School in Wells, 
Maine. 

Dilemmas of Shared 
Leadership 

by Paul Haley 
Shared decision makinghasbeenhailed 
by some as a panacea for the ills of 
public schools. But when it is imposed 
on a system through regulation or col- 
lective bargaining, it may well result in 
more ills. 
The imposition of such a leadership 



style (in itself an apparent contradic- 
tion in terms) creates a number of di- 
lemmas worth pondering: 

Collaborative vs. Adversarial. Shared 
decision making is a collegial, collabo- 
rative style in which the decision is 
determined by what best serves the 
client or product of the work. How- 
ever, adversarial relationships charac- 
terize most schools that have been us- 
ing top-down decision making and the 
labor union model of collective bar- 
gaining over the last 20 years. 



As teachers 
participate in 
management 
decisions, the lines 
between labor and 
management 
become unclear. 



Autonomy vs. Conformity. Allowing 
decisions to be made at a building level 
makes it possible for districtwide con- 
cerns to be overlooked when decisions 
are made. Thus, there is the risk of a 
lack of conformity (or equity) among 
schools in terms of schedules, staffing, 
resources, calendars, etc. 

Labor vs. Management. As teachers 
become managers, by virtue of partici- 
pating in management decisions, the 
lines between labor and management 
become unclear. This may result in 
teacher* losing the right to unionize (as 
nas already nappor.sd at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity). 

Time on Task vs. Time on Management. 
Activities that take professionals away 
from clients may diminish rather than 
enhance thequality of service toclients. 
Unfortunately, teachers' new roles of- 
ten take time away from their tradi- 
tional classroom role. 

Paul Haley, a staff associate of The 
Regional Laboratory, is a former 
superintendent, most recently of the 
Cayuga-Onondaga BOCES,New York. 
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Lab Highlights 



NORTHEAST COMMON 
MARKET PROJECT 
On January 19, The Regional Labora- 
tory sponsored a seminar in Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut for the region's 
Commissioners of Education. Marc 
Tucker, president of the National Cen- 
ter on Education and the Economy, 
moderated the discussion on Teacher 
Induction in the Northeast. 

The seminar aimed to find ways to 
collaborate regionally in assessing and 
supporting teachers. The program 
opened with overviews cf teacher in- 
duction programs in two states, by Dr. 
Mary Robinson, of the Maine Depart- 
mentof Educational and Cultural Serv- 
ices, and by Dr. Betty Sternberg and D r. 
PascalForgioneof the Connecticut State 
Departmentof Education. Other repre- 
sentatives shared their plans and prob- 
Iems,and panel discussions focused on 
impact, alternatives, feasibility, and 



costs/benefits of assessing and sup- 
porting teachers. 

As a result of the meeting, depart- 
ment of education staff from each state 
will convene to share information on 
regional teacher-induction activities. 

AT-RISK YOUTH SEMINARS 
Last fall, Dr. Robert Slavinof the Center 
forResearchonEIementaryand Middle 
Schools presented the first in a series of 
seminars on at-risk youth, sponsored 
by The Regional Lab's At-Risk Youth 
Initiative. In subsequent seminars Dr. 
Nelson Colon, program director for the 
Puerto Rico Community Foundation, 
and Dr. James Beane, professor at the 
School of Education at St. Bonaventure 
University, spoke. 

Upcoming speakers in this series 
include: Dr. Gary Wehlage, researcher 
at the Center for Research on Effective 
Secondary Schools at the University of 
Wisconsin, who will discuss highschool 



dropout prevention, on April 14 in 
Manchester, NH; and Dr. Harriet Doss 
Willis, director of the Southwest Cen- 
ter for Equity at the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory in Los Alamitos, CA, who 
will speak on May 23 in Ando ver, MA, 
on what puts students at risk. For infor- 
mation on upcoming programs, con- 
tact Stephanie Wallace at The Regional 
Laboratory. 

CONCERNS-BASED TOOLS 
FOR MANAGING CHANGE 
The Regional Laboratory is offering a 
new service for organizations under- 
going change called Concerns-Based 
Tools for Managing Change. It consists 
of overview sessions, workshops, con- 
sultation, simulation games, and im- 
plementa Hon evaluations conducted by 
certified Regional Lab trainers. For more 
information, contact Don Horsley at 
the Regional Laboratory. 
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ABOUT PRINCIPALS 

Inducting Principals: How School Districts Help 
Beginners Succeed (October 1988). Outlines the problems 
new principals face, features several national or regional 
programs that assist beginning principals, and describes 
successful principal induction systems in four Oregon school 
districts. 60 pages. 

Hiring Capable Principals: How School Districts 
Recruit, Groom, and Select the Best Candidates (May 
1988). Describes successful strategics school districts use to 
prepare and select the most capable school leaders. 37 
pages. 

ABOUT TEACHERS 

Induction Programs Support New Teachers and 
Strengthen Their Schools (September 1986). Reviews 
research about the beginning teacher and tells how two 
school districts are meeting the needs of these new 
professionals. 27 pages. 

Recruiting and Selecting the Most Capable Teachers 
(May 1986). If current studies arc correct, school districts 
arc not hiring the most promising graduates of teacher 
training programs. This Bulletin explains why and 
recommends effective teacher selection strategics, illustrated 
by the practices of Oregon school districts. 22 pages. 

CoIIegial Support for Professional Improvement: The 
Stanford CoIIegial Evaluation Program (March 1986). 
Describes a tested program in which pairs of teachers 
observe and confer with each other. The resulting data arc 
used only for professional development purposes, not for 
personnel decisions. Barriers to collcgiality arc also 
discussed. 25 pages. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Instructional Leadership: Contexts and Challenges 
(November 1987). With a practical focus, this Bulletin 
reviews the contexts and domains of instructional leadership 
(including defining the school's mission, managing 
curriculum and instruction, and promoting a positive 
learning climate), the observation of teachers, and the 
sharing of leadership responsibilities. 44 pages. 

Creating a School Context for CoIIegial Supervision: 
The Principal's Role as Contractor (November 1986). 
Explains the rationale for collcgial supervision and details 
several steps principals can take to establish collcgiality in 
their schools. Suggests the principal can serve a role similar 
to that of a building contractor, who functions as a team 
coordinator or facilitator. 32 pages. 

It Is Time for Principals to Share the Responsibility for 



Instructional Leadership with Others (February 1986). 
Keith Acheson (with Stuart Smiih) defines the roles of the 
instructional leader, argues that the principal alone cannot 
carry out this role, and points to several other personnel who 
can assist with instructional leadership. 21 pages. 

The Principal^ Role in Instructional Leadership (April 
1985). Keith Acheson discusses the range of instructional 
strategies and the repertoire of skills needed for principals lo 
successfully evaluate teachers. 25 pages. 

Teacher Supervision: Helping Principals Apply the 
School and Classroom Effectiveness Findings (March 
1983). Summarizes the effectiveness research, describes the 
results of a survey of Oregon principals, outlines what 
constitutes good supervision, and provides vignettes that 
show principals and teachers in action. 26 pages. 

Instructional Leadership: Profile of a High School 
Principal (January 1983). Profiles a secondary school 
principal recognized by the Oregon Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development as one of 
Oregon's most effective instructional leaders. 32 pages. 

Instructional Leadership: Profile of an Elementary 
School Principal (November 1982). Profiles an elementary 
school principal recognized by ihc Oregon Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development as one of 
Orcgon ! s most effective instructional leaders. 27 pages. 

STUDENT LEARNING 

The Challenge of Classroom Discipline, by Talbot 
Biclcfcldt (December 1988). Reviews six principles of 
effective classroom management and considers the 
development of a discipline system that can be applied to 
today's diverse student population. 25 pages. 

Involving Parents in the Education ofTheir Children 
(November 1988). Reviews research findings on the benefits 
(higher academic achievement, positive attitudes toward 
school) that come when parents participate in their children's 
learning, and describes parental involvement programs at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels. 42 pages. 

The Developmental Approach to Kindergarten (April 
1988). Describes in rich detail a classroom where the 
teacher carefully observes children in action with the purpose 
of assessing ihcir skill level and their particular interests. 
The use of open-ended materials stimulates children's critical 
thinking, inventing, creativity, and sharing. 31 pages. 

Developing Children f s Creativity, Thinking, and 
Interests (March 1988). Professor Leonora Cohen proposes 
innovative ways of conceptualizing creativity, thinking, and 
interest development and, most significantly for 
practitioners, suggests many practical strategics for giving 
creativity, thinking, and interests their rightful place in the 
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school's curriculum. 70 pages. 

Student Self-Esteem and Academic Success (October 
1987). Analyzes current research and theory to show that 
self-esteem appears to be an effect rather than a cause of 
academic achievement Models of exemplary school 
programs in the area of student self-esteem arc also 
highlighted. 37 pages. 

Celebrating Students' Diversity Through Learning Styles 
(May 1987). Summarizes recent research on learning styles, 
including how some of the findings might enable teachers 
and administrators to more effectively meet the needs of at- 
risk students. 27 pages. 

Aumsville School District's Read iness Program: Helping 
First Graders Succeed (February 1985). Aumsville places 
students at risk of retention in a year-long readiness program 
before they enter first grade. The screening process, the 
program's operation, and results arc described. 38 pages. 

Small-Group Cooperative Learning in the Classroom 
(March 1984). Describes in detail the benefits students gain 
through small-group learning, what research says about 
cooperative learning, and cooperative learning in practice. 
30 pages. 

AT-RISK STUDENTS 

Student Stress and Suicide: How Schools Are Helping 
(February 1989). According to one estimate, an average of 
1,000 young peop!c attempt suicide every day. This Bulletin 
describes numerous depression and suicide prevention 
programs in schc ols across the country. 4 1 pages. 

Career Information Motivates At-Risk Youth, by Bruce 
McKinlay and Deborah Pcrlmuttcr Bloch (January 1989). 
Summarizes literature and field research indicating that 
information about career options is important, not only in 
informing students about the opportunities of postsccondary 
education and work, but also in motivating at-risk youth. 
Presents three model programs. 46 pages. 

Keeping Children in School: Springfield's Districtwide 
Prevention and Intervention Program for At-Risk 
Students (April 1987). Reviews current literature on at-risk 
students and then describes the development of Springfield 
School District's at-risk program, which has a strong 
preventative component at the elementary level as well as an 
emphasis on intervention in the later grades. 39 pages. 

Inschool Suspension Programs for At-Risk Students 
(March 1987). Because out-of-school suspension is of id: 
ineffective in reducing student skipping and improving 
students* behavior at school, many school districts arc 
developing a variety of inschool suspension programs. 
28 pages. 

Dropout Prevention Programs That Work (December 



1985). Explains why students drop out and how to identify 
them, highlights ten characteristics of effective programs, 
and profiles programs in Colorado, Oregon, and California. 
34 pages. 

MANAGEMENT ISSUES V 

Building Coalitions for Support of Schools (September 
1988). Many school districts are forming coalitions of 
citizens, businesses, and other groups in an effort to obtain 
practical support and goodwill for education. Describes the 
coalition-building process and gives examples of successful 
coalitions around the country. 33 pages. 

The Management Team: Patterns for Success (February 
1988). After describing the elements that make team 
management succeed, this Bulletin profiles several districts 1 
management teams. 27 pages. 

Long-Range Planning: School Districts Prepare for the 
Future (January 1988). Integrating published information 
with accounts of district practices in Oregon, this Bulletin 
serves as a source of ideas to districts in assessing their 
present condition, devising goals, and implementing them. 
37 pages. 

Collaborative Bargaining in Schools: Case Stud ies and 
Recommendations (September 1987). Focuses on the 
dynamics of replacing the traditional confrontational or 
adversarial approach to collective bargaining with a 
cooperative or collaborative one. Elements of collaborative 
bargaining arc illustrated by case studies of two sjhool 
districts. 27 pages. 

Developing, Managing, and Gaining Public Support for 
the School District Budget (February 1987). Experts 
predict a shortage of qualified school business officials. 
Relying on published sources and interviews, the author 
explains the business manager's duties and the competencies 
needed for this position. 36 pages, 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS 

Developing Student Leaders: Exemplary School Activity 
Programs (December 1987). Outlines the rationale and 
function of student councils in the light of research and 
practice, describes five exemplary student councils, discusses 
student leadership classes and % ^ning workshops, and lists 
characteristics of outstanding councils. 35 pages. 

Quality Circles (September 1984). Documents the origin of 
quality circles and how they work and reports on a project 
using quality circles in the Oregon City School District. 
26 pages. 

Schools against Drugs: The Impact Program at Newberjj 
School District (January 1987). Looks at one district's 
aucmpt to implement an effective substance abuse 
prevention/ intervention program. 31 pages. 
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Edited by Stuart C. Smith and Philip K. Piele 



Foreword by Tdwin M. Bridges 




An outstanding resource 
for training school leaders! 

Presents the most useful aspects 
of theory along with the most 
thoughtful recommendations 
for action. 



A Handbook for Leaders 

This book is called a handbook because it is 
designed to be used as a reference when particular 
problems and concerns arise as well as to be read 
straight through. It is a book to be sampled, to be 
digested slowly, and to be turned to again and 
again as leaders grow in their leadership skills and 
effectiveness. 

Those charged with leading the nation's schools 
and those who aspire to this role will find the hand- 
book useful as a source of encouragement and 
practical counsel. 

Practical and Readable 

This book exemplifies the philosophy of informa- 
tion analysis that has guided the publications pro- 
gram of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management for more than two decades. Two key 
elements of that philosophy are practicality and 
readability. 

□ Rather than summarizing research findings as an 
end in itself, each chapter includes one or more 
sections that spell out implications, recommen- 
dations, or guidelines for putting knowledge info 
practice. Adding to the book's practical focus 
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are many examples and case studies of actual 
school urograms or school leaders at work. 

□ This book is also, in Edwin M. Bridges' words, 
"highly readable." Each chapter is a simple yet 
detailed exposition of ideas and evidence on 
the topic, free of jargon and technical data. 

About the Second Edition 

Of the fifteen chapters in this second edition, four 
are new: 

• Training and Selecting School Leaders" 

• "Leading the Instructional Program" 

• "Leading the Instructional Staff" 

• "Building Coalitions" 

The other eleven chapters have been thoroughly 
revised and expanded to address new findings, 
issues, and changes in school practice. Several 
chapters that feature case studies of school or 
district practices rely on both written sources and 
interviews of practitioners. In such cases, followup 
interviews were conducted to bring the reports up to 
date. One chapter in the original volume, "Solving 
Problems," was omitted from this edition. 
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Suggests the knowledge, structure, and skills necessary for a leader to inspire all members of 
the school community to work together toward the goal of an excellent education for every 
student. 

Of the fifteen chapters in this second edition, four are new, and the others have been re- 
vised end expanded to address new findings or issues that have come into prominence 
since the first edition went to press in 1981 . 
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From the Foreword of School Leadership: Handbook for Excellence: 

The essence of leadership is achieving results through people. Understandably, 
this book emphasizes these two aspects of leadership and provides the reader 
with informative and insightful treatments of a broad array of issues related to 
this important topic. 

"When discussing each of these issues, the authors provide a balanced perspec- 
tive. They do not attempt to sell you on a particular way of thinking about an 
issue. Rather, the authors present the alternatives and the theory, research, and 
practical wisdom that speak to the soundness of these various options. 

"For school leaders or aspiring leaders who are unfamiliar with much of this 
literature, I am confident that this book will become a valued resource, one to 
which they will turn and return as they confront the timely and timeless issues 
which this book addresses." 



Edwin M. Bridges 
Professor of Education 

and Director, Prospective Principals' Program 
Stanford University 
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